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UP MOUNT POPOCATEPETL 


BY G. F. PAUL 


Once more, hoar mount! with thy sky-pointing peak, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 

Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene, 
Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast— 
Thou, too, again, stupendous mountain, thou 

That, as I raise my head, a while bowed low 

In adoration, upward from thy base, 

Slow traveling, with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud, 

To rise before me—rise, O, ever rise; 

Rise like a cloud of incense from the earth, 

Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills, 

Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven, 
Great hierarch, tell thou the silent sky, 


And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God! ~+: 


VERY American  school-boy, 

seeking refuge in his geogra- 

phy to keep out of mischief, 
must sooner or later find in it the 
picture of a bold, snow-capped 
mountain, and beneath it a name 
. that makes him look twice to pro- 
nounce it. And when, grown to 
manhood, he looks out over the val- 
ley of Mexico from some hilltop, 
that same snow-capped mountain, 
majestic and serene, will hold his 
attention and make him think twice 
whether he can conquer its 17,800 
feet or not. In height, it yields to 
only one elevation in the North 
American continent, Mount St. 
Elias; in beauty, it yields to none. 
It is now an extinct volcano, its 
name signifying “the smoking 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


mountain,” but sulphur fumes and 
smoke are still emitted, and, like 
other volcanoes of the same latitude, 
rising again in its fury, it may pour 
down a flood of lava and ashes up- 
on the valleys of Mexico and Pu- 
ebla. 

On Sunday afternoon at four 
o’clock, three of us, Vaughan of 
Louisiana, Marion of Tehuantepec, 


‘and myself, left Mexico City for 


Popocatepetl. Just as we pulled 
out of San Lazaro station the daily 
rain was upon us. Along the wide 
roads leading to the city groups of 
ragged peons huddled close to the 
protecting trees, or crouched near 
their patient burros. Lake Texcoco 


- spread out to the left of us. On we 


went through the big olive trees 
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of Ayotla, where the real ascent of 
the Sierra Nevada begins. The 
road follows the highway that 
passes now, as it did long before the 
time of Cortes, between the two vol- 
canoes. By this highway Spanish, 
French and American invaders have 
descended on the nation’s capital. 
The ride is like a scene from the 
Old World. Quaint little shrines 
stand along the wayside. Long- 
horned cattle, like those of Italy’s 
Campagna, feed knee-deep on the 
luxuriant marsh grass. The rain 
clears away, and the men shaking 


253 from mecameca 

their blankets, go off on a brisk can- 
ter. Off to the right, beyond the 
canal, rises an extinct volcano, an 
outpost of Iztaccihuatl. The train 
goes laboring up the mountain side. 
Again the rain sets in even harder 
than before, splashing in bucketfuls 


against the windows and threaten- 


ing to overturn the little narrow- 
gauge cars. Great gusts of wind 
put out the smoky lamps, leaving us 
in an inky blackness that is only ac- 
centuated by the vivid flashes of 
lightning. The angry growl of 
tropical thunder rolls back from 
mountain fastnesses. The water 
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rises in a twinkling and floods the 
track, stopping the train. After 
an hour’s delay the water subsides, 
and we pull on to Amecameca. 
We were met by a noisy pack of 
urchins, each anxious to carry a 
grip. They took us through the 
high double gate of the only hotel . 
in this city of ten thousand. Ame- 
cameca is old enough for even the 
slow-going Mexicans to get two ho- 
tels started by this time, for it was 
founded by the Chicimecs in 647 A. 
D. The houses of this typical In- 
dian settlement are built in the most 


primitive manner. Back of the city 
rises the remarkable Sacro Monte 
(sacred mountain), a solitary hill, 
heavily wooded, on the top of which, 
reached by a magnificent stone stair- 
way, are two famous churches. To 
visit these sacred shrines, great 
numbers of pilgrims come hundreds 
of miles from such distant places 
as San Luis Potosi and Zacatecas. 

But to return to the hotel. It was 
built around an open court, or patio, 
where, as we found out later, lux- 
urious flowers rioted in lavish pro- 
fusion. We had no sooner said that 
we intended to climb Popocatepetl 
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than one of the Mexican muchachos 
was off like a flash to find his mas- 
ter. That worthy came while Char- 
ley, the Chinaman, was bringing on 
steaks and chicken and black coffee. 
The would-be renter of guides and 
horses was slim and swarthy, with 
heavy sombrero and dark serape. 
His tall figure made a striking pic- 
ture as he stood in the dim light 
near the table and _ occasionally 
flecked his cigarette. 

Our room was a huge one with 
three beds; the wash basin was as 


_ big as a tub; the soft pine floor was 


painted a bright red; the door-key 
was as ponderous as those of Lon- 


don Tower. The next morning we 


were up early, eager to see how the 
land lay. A fat, bare-footed girl was 
laboriously sweeping with a wisp 
of a broom the stone walks that ram- 
bled among the geranium beds. Ori- 
ental Charley was clicking around, 
setting the breakfast table. Down 
the middle of the streets the water 
from the previous night’s rain was 
still coursing. The _ picturesque 
churches and quaint market that at 
another time would have claimed at- 
tention were almost unnoticed, for 
seemingly within gun-shot rose “the 
monarch of mountains.” 

After making arrangements for a 
guide and horses, we had a hamper 
filled with food; at noon we were 
in the saddle and off for the moun- 
tains. Half an hour later a rain 
cloud saw us scudding and pounced 
down upon us with full force. Then 
it was simply a question of sitting 
still in the saddle and letting the 
water drip. Farther on, while we 
were trying to dry our blankets, 
we met a long train of burros creep- 
ing down from the mountain loaded 
with wood and charcoal. 

Off to the left extended a haci- 
enda, or ranch, a magnificent and 
well-equipped estate, for we could 
hear the siren whistle of its mill. 
The ascent led us by deep canyons 
and through dark, dense forests of 
pine. The air was filled with resin- 
ous odors. One distinctly notice- 


able fact was the absence of animal 
life. There was not a bird in sight, 
nor was the stillness of that vast 
forest broken by a sound except the 
steady hoof-beats of our _ horses. 
Down from the ice-clad sides of old 
Popo swept a chilling wind that 
went through our clothing as if it 
were paper. Each man instinctively 
touched up his horse that we might 
reach shelter before darkness settled 
over the land. A few minutes iater 
we went slipping and sliding down 
a steep ravine covered with grass 
knee-high. At the foot of the hill 
we crossed a small plateau of rock 
and volcanic sand; almost before 
we knew it the rough stone chim- 
ney of the sulphur furnace at Tla- 
macas, as the ranch is called, was 
in sight. We could now see the 
great volcano in all its dread gran- 
deur. Up till then it had seemed a 
pyramid. Now beyond the tim- 
bered ravine it swelled up like a gi- 
gantic tent, filling the whole south- 
ern sky. Colossal, stupendous, sub- 
lime, it towered above our Lilipu- 
tian selves. Like school-boys be- 
neath a stern master’s eye, our chat- - 
ter ceased. Even Marion quit re- 
galing us with the words: “In days 


. of old when knights were bold”; an 


elevation of 12,772 feet and a frown- 
ing, chilly mountain, did not then 
encourage singing. 

As the rude log and board ranch 
house for men was nearly destroyed, 
we made the rough horse-shed our 
headquarters. At Tlamacas the sul- 
pher taken out of the crater was for- 
merly purified in the big furnace. 


After a sulphur digger had hoisted 


to the edge of the crater twenty-five 
mats (twenty-five hundred pounds) 
of sulphur, these mats were roped 
together. Squatting on the snow, he 


would make a cushion of his blanket ~ 


and take a toboggan slide down the 
mountain-side, dragging in his wake 
the train of mats. After supper we 
brought in our horses and spread our 
blankets in the remaining space 
around the suffocating, blinding fire. 
The rain came driving down, mak- 
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In the crater. 


ing us fear every moment the frail 
-structure would collapse. The 
guide, who had affirmed that he 
-wouldn’t sleep a wink, curled up in 
a ball and dreamed of brave’ bull- 
tights and gay serapes, while the 
rain beat through the gaping cracks 
and the fire sizzled and smoked. 
About midnight a howl awoke us. 
The bald-faced pony had trodden 
square on the mozo’s left foot. He 
clubbed the beast and changed his 
quarters to the manger. Presently 
the rain slackened and we got some 
sleep, waking in time to see the sun 
tinting the Eastern skies with splen- 
dor, and charging the clouds below 
us with’ gorgeous reds and yellows. 
We swallowed our breakfast and set 
_ out through the silent forest. Pass- 
ivgv over fallen pines, we reached 
the Barranca of Niloac. Down we 
seemed to plunge into its gloomy 
depths, letting the horses have their 
way as they felt along the narrow 
twelve-inch path cut in the side of 
the cliff. Far above loomed the 
eternal whiteness of the _ giant, 


broken only by the black pinnacle 
known as Pico del Fraile (the friar’s 
cap.) 

At an elevation of 13,710 feet we 
left all vegetation behind us. 


Sco- 


ria, ashes and snow lay in front. Our 
horses sank to their knees in the 
volcanic sand. As the grade was 
steep, we advanced in a series of 
zig-zags, we ourselves walking most 
of the way. At last we reached 
“Las Cruces,” “The Crosses,” where 
still harder work began. The guide 
would go no farther, but sat down 
on the cold rocks and puffed at a 
cigarette. On we pushed afoot. At 
an elevation of nearly 16,000 feet, 
Vaughan insisted that he could not 
go a step higher. He began to. 
bleed at the nose, his heart was beat- 
ing like a trip-hammer, and his tem- 
ples throbbed as if to burst. We 
two climbed on as best we could. 
Every hundred feet we would have. 
to stop and rest, for we puffed as 
if we had run a good half mile at 
& 2:10 pace. Whirling rocks, loos- 
ened from their resting places of 
centuries, came whizzing down as if 
shot from a catapult. 

Many leagues to the east shone 
the while walls of Puebla; and still 
farther arose the inaccessible peaks 
of Mount Orizaba. Silver threads 
of rivers stole down from the moun- 
tains and lost themselves in the foot- 
hills. Like a fairy band of sprites 
whirling wraiths of clouds circled 
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Up Mount Topocatepetl. 


around the dome of the White 
Woman, Iztaccihuatl. 

As we climbed still higher, Mar- 
ion’s right foot became numb as a 
board, the cold growing more and 
more severe. Mist swept by us up- 
ward, chilling us to the bone. A 


snow slide started above us and 


went swirling down on our left. The. 


snow was very slippery and treach- 
erous. Had we fallen, we would 
have tumbled into one of the deep 
ravines, or dashed down to ‘Las 
Cruces.” At last after many a puff 
and rest, we crouched on one of the 
peaks at the crater’s rim, called 
“Espinazo del Diablo” (The Devil’s 
Bjackbone), and saluted Vaughan 
below with cheers that never 
reached him. The diameter of the 
crater is about half a mile. A green 
sulphur lake, some thirty yards in 
length, lies at the bottom of this 
yawning cauldron, whence fifty fu- 
maroles, or vents, are constantly 
pouring: forth their deadly fumes. 
As we were suffering greatly from 
the cold, having made the trip with 
but little preparation, we did not 
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attempt any descent into the crater 
five hundred feet below; we did not 
tarry long to consider the forces 
that threw up this huge mass, and 
left a vent for the angry monster 
within; nor could we contemplate 
with a Baron Humboldt the thou- 
sands of square miles visible from 
this watch tower, for thick flakes of 
snow began to fall. As far as the 
snow line we almost crept, descend- 
ing. From there we went in long 
leaps down over the volcanic sand. 
At Tlamacas we found Vaughan and 
the guide, and soon we were in the 
saddle and on our way back to Ame- 
cameca, our faces red as beets from 
the glare of the sun on the snow. 
We rode hard, as we wanted to 
catch our train back to Mexico City 
that night. The guide declared re- 
peatedly it was impossible, but we 
set him a breakneck pace down the 
mountain, over rough rocks and fal- 
len pines. We drew up in Ame- 
cameca in time to catch our train 
after paying the monopolistic land- 
iady fifty cents apiece for a cubic 
inch of pie and a gulp of coffee. 
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THE DAIRY INDUSTRY OF 


BY ELLSWORTH C. SMITH 


A General Review. 

N the closing years of the seven- 

teenth century, the Dominican 

padres located a mission on the 
peninsula of Lower California. 
Knowing that they must depend up- 
on the possession of domestic ani- 
mals, particularly cattle, horses and 
sheep, for their main source of sub- 
sistence, as soon as they were fair- 
ly established, they brought from 
Mexico, among other necessary ani- 
mals, a small herd of cattle. 
this remote and seemingly insig- 
nificant beginning, grew, in later 
years, the great cattle industry of 
the Pacific Coast, which, for many 
years was a leading factor in this 
branch of the world’s commerce. 

While this introduction of a few 
head of cattle into Lower California 
was the real beginning of cattle 
raising on this Coast, no advance, of 
measurable consequence, was made 
until nearly a century later, when 
the Franciscan friars had established 
numerous missions along the Coast 
of California. 

Cattle, with other domestic ani- 
mals, were brought from the South, 
as each mission was established, and 
the grazing industry of the Coast 
soon became of supreme importance 
to the mission settlements, and al- 
so to the Indian tribes for whose 
Christianization and consequent civ- 
ilization the missions were estab- 
The herds of these early 


settlers furnished most of their nec- 
essary food and clothing, and as 
the animals multiplied, considerable 
export trade in hides, tallow and 
wool soon followed. This business 


From. 


increased with wonderful rapidity, 
considering the ‘smallness of the 
population. ° By the year 1830 the 
mission settlements alone were the 
Gwners of about 500,000 head of cat- 
tle and correspondingly large num- 
bers of other animals, and during 
the last two decades prior to the dis- 
covery of gold, the export of their 
products was of such magnitude 
that many ships. were employed in 
carrying them to all parts of the 
civilized world. 

Up to the year 1850 little if any 
attention had been given to dairy- 
ing. The cows produced milk only 
to the extent necessary for the 
nourishment of their offspring. They 
were the most common of breeds— 
a mixture of Mexican and American 
cattle, thousands of which roamed 
over the valleys, foothills and plains 
in their wild state. The people 
during these times produced plenty 
of olive oil and wine for their own 
consumption, and subsisted very 
well without butter and milk. The 
domestic cow as a milk and butter 
producer was still almost unknown. 
They doubtless considered that a 
cuart or two of milk was too expen- 
sive a luxury, when, as it is said, 
they were obliged to lasso a cow, 
tre her securely to a post, fasten her 
iegs, and then work an hour or so 
to extract the milk from so unwill- 
ing a subject. 

With the rush of immigration 
from the East, following the dis- 
covery of gold in 1849, came the 
first real demand for dairy products, 
and the real beginning of the dairy 
industry in California. Many fam- 
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One of the ramshackle affairs in which are 
housed the cows that furnish a great metrop- 


olis with milk---a citv datry. 


ilies who crossed the plains at that 
time brought one or more cows 
with them on the way, aiding great- 
ly in their subsistence during the 
long, weary months of slow travel. 
Many of those immigrants found, 
upon finally reaching the gold fields, 
that they had brought with them 
the richest gold mine that they were 
ever destined to discover. They 
found that the milk and butter from 
the family cows brought fabulous 
prices at the mining camps. This 
stimulated considerably the breed- 
ing of dairy cattle, and numerous 
small dairies were soon operating in 
the neighborhood of the principal 
mining districts. With the whole 
country to choose from, much very 
desirable dairy land was selected in 
the small valleys of the mountain 
districts, and the small household 
dairies of a few cows each, oper- 
ated mainly by the female members 


of the families, later grew into large . 


herds and prosperous dairies, form- 
ing one of the principal dairy dis- 
tricts of the State. 

San Francisco being the best sea- 
port and nearest to the mining dis- 
tricts, naturally became the Mecca 
of most of the great tide of gold- 
seekers. This sudden influx of im- 
migrants created a demand for dairy 
products, and many dairies were 
soon in operation in this section to 
supply a portion of this demand. 
This was at a 


tricts. 
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that dairies were being introduced 
into the mining or mountain dis- 
The cows obtainable for the 
dairies about San Francisco at this 
time were, however, very inferior 
for dairy purposes, being selected, 
at firs:, from the only available 
source of supply—the native herds 
bred mainly for their hides and 
tallow. Later this poorest of all 
dairy stock was somewhat im- 
proved by selections from herds, 
which soon began to be brought 
overland from the Western and 
Southwestern States. This was 
very poor dairy stock, but much bet- 
ter than the native breeds. 

At this time—the early ’50’s— 
fresh-made butter brought from $1 
to $1.50 per pound, and cheese from 
30 to 40 cents, and for several years 
fresh butter commanded not less 
than $1 and cheese 25 cents or more 
per pound. The main supply of 


dairy products during this time had 


to come around the Horn from the 
Atlantic Coast. Most of this im- 
ported product was of inferior qual- 
ity when made, as judged by the 
standard of to-day, and after being 
months in transit in the hold of a 
sailing vessel, it is safe to say was 
anything but desirable as a table 
delicacy. Hence the demand at al- 
most any price for the fresh-made 
products. Later the quality of the 
imported products was improved, 
to some extent, by exercising more 
care in selection and shipping, and 
about 1860 the amount received had 
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The Dairy Industry of California. 


increased so much that the market 
was flooded, and even the local- 
made products dropped to 20 to 25 
cents per pound for butter and 6 
to 8 cents for cheese. Under the 
wasteful methods of dairying then 
practiced, the business became un- 
profitable, and most of those en- 
gaged in it turned their attention to 
ether means of livelihood. Some, 
however, persisted, improving to 
some extent their methods, and with 
better prices soon prevailing, be- 
came finally the proprietors of large 
and prosperous dairies. After this 
temporary depression of the mar- 
ket, dairying continued to be a 
profitable business, and __ steadily 
grew in importance, although it was 
not till about 1880 that the local 
products equaled the local demand. 

From 1880 to 1890 the surplus 
product of the dairy districts found 
ready sale in the lumbering and 
mining camps and other less favored 
sections of this and adjoining States. 
Since 1890, on account of the suc- 
cessful introduction of dairies and 


creameries more generally through-. 


out the State, these isolated places 
receive their supplies mostly from 
nearer markets; but the steady and 
rapid increase in the population of 
the State has equaled or exceeded 
the general increase of dairy pro- 
ducts, and. these conditions will 
doubtless continue for many years 
to come. 

It was during the early years 
of the dairy industry that the Cali- 
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A great producer. 


fornia system of large private ow- 
nership of land and cattle, leasing 
both land and cows to small ten- 
ants on a cash basis, became gen- 
eral. 

This plan was very bad for the 
dairy industry in general, as the 
tenants would take little or no in- 
terest in the improvement of their 
herds or the introduction of modern 
methods of operating. During the 
past few years, this system has been 
superseded to a large extent by pri- 
vate ownership of the smaller dai- 
ries and a consequent improvement 
in dairy practice, although it still 
exists-to a limited extent. 

Beginning about the year 1865, 
the dairy industry spread rapidly 
throughout all of the valley districts 


~ and coast regions of the State; the 


oldest and. best section comprising 
the counties of Sonoma, Mendocino, 
Humboldt and Del Norte, lying 
along the Coast from San Francisco 
to the northern boundary of the 
State. This section still takes the 
lead in dairy products and in the 
employment of modern methods. 
The longer rainy season and exemp- 
tion from drought assuring better 
pasturage than any other portion of 
the State. This region is a veri- 
table paradise for dairies, and I be- 
lieve has no eqtial in natural ad- 
vantages for dairy purposes in any 
part of the world. Many other sec- 
tions of the State are but little less 
desirable for the promotion of-this 
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industry, especially the Coast coun- 
ties lying south of San Francisco 
and the major portion of the great 
San Joaquin and Sacramento val- 
leys. The mild climatic conditions 
throughout the State, coupled with 
the abundance of natural forage 
growth during the rainy _ season, 
combine to insure for California, in 
the near future, the first rank of all 
the dairy States of the union. Each 
year has witnessed greater and 
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methods and appliances in their 
dairies and creameries, have heen 
exceptionally successful, producing 
butter of the highest standard of 
quality and thoroughbred dairy 
cows which are the equal of any in 
the world to-day as milk and butter 
producers. In fact, the two year 
old Holstein cow, Juliana De Kol, 
holds the world’s record for butter 
produced at her age. 

Some idea of the possibilities, end 
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greater strides in this direction, and 
we may predict with confidence that 
within a very few years the present 
state of development of the dairy 
industry will seem insignificant in 
comparison. 

As evident proof of the desirable 
conditions, climatic and otherwise, 
obtaining in this State for dairy and 
creamery purposes, I would mention 
the fact that the few who have dur- 
ing the past five or six years, begun 
the breeding of thoroughbred dairy 
stock and adopted the most modern 


area, produces 


I may say probabilities of this in- 
dustry in California, may be gained 
by a comparison with that of Den- 
mark and France. California’s an- 
nual production of butter is now 


about 34,000,000 pounds. Denmark, 


with less than one-tenth the total 
about 175,000,c0oO 
pounds. The total value of the dairy 
products of France is about $130,- 
000,000 per year. California, which 
has about four-fifths as great an 
area, produces only $18,000,000 
worth annually. Therefore, allow- 
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ing for the difference in area, we 
produce at the present time only 
about one forty-fifth as much butter 
as Denmark, and the total value of 
our dairy products, with allowance 
for difference in area is only about 
one-sixth that of France. The area 
of California is 156,000 square miles. 
Four-fifths of this total area is cap- 


able of production. Yet, at the pres- 


ent time, less than one-third is in- 
cluded in farms and less than one- 
eighth is improved. While not all 
of this is suitable for dairy purposes, 
still throughout the great sections 
which are naturally adapted to this 
enterprise, there is room for almost 
indefinite expansion. With our com- 
paratively small population, we are 
importing at the present time $1,- 
500,000 worth of dairy products an- 
nually. A considerable portion of 
our home products is not up to the 
standard of quality demanded by 
the discriminating consumer. 
Hence the demand for the imported 
products, especially cheese. The 
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manufacture of dairy products on 
this Coast is still in its nascent stage 
of development. Modern methods 
have only recently been introduced. 

During the past few years sepa- 
rators and coolers have come into 
general use, and during the past two 
years a considerable number of aera- 
tors and refrigerators and pasteur- 
izing plants have been successfully 
introduced. 

Local conditions of pasturage, 
water, temperature, altitude,  etc., 
vary so greatly in this State that 
much experimenting is necessary 
in order to adapt themselves to the 
local conditions. When these con- 
ditions are better understood and 
adjusted and modern machinery and 
methods more generally introduced, 
there is no doubt whatever but that 
all California dairy products will 
stand as high as any in the markets a, 
of the world. a 
Dairies and Milk Supply of San 

Francisco. 

San Francisco consumes daily 
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Beneath a spreading oak for noontide rest. 


about 34,000 gallons of fresh milk 
and about 1,500 gallons of cream at 
the present time. All of this is 
produced within a comparatively few 
miles of the city, as, thus far, no at- 
tempt has been made to bring in 
milk under refrigeration from more 
distant parts of the country. About 
13,000 gallons of milk is the daily 


output from dairies within San 


Francisco city and county, and rep- 
resents the product from forty-two 
hundred cows. This is all distributed 
by delivery wagons direct from the 
dairies to the consumers. Most of 
these make two deliveries. daily, 
leaving the dairies immediately af- 
ter the morning and evening milk- 
ing. A few of the larger dairies sell 
only at wholesale; that is, by the 
can (three gallons) to the larger 
consumers, such as restaurants, ho- 
tels, bakeries, etc., and to other milk- 
men, who in turn supply the con- 
sumer. Others of the larger ones 
do both a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness, while most of the smaller and 
medium-sized ones cater only to the 


retail trade, delivering their whole 
product twice daily direct to pri- 
vate families. The largest dairy in 
the county has 450 cows, and two 
others have 350 cows each. From 
these they range all the way down 
to half a dozen head. The balance 
of the city’s supply, 21,000 gallons, 
comes mainly from San Mateo and 
Marin Counties, and is shipped in 
by rail and boat, except a few dairies 
in San Mateo County, which are 
near enough to the city to handle 
their product by team. The largest 
dairy shipping milk into San Fran- 
cisco is located on Bouldin Island, 
San Joaquin County, and furnishes 
the milk from 1,100 cows. They 


have a very complete refrigerating 


and aerating plant, by which the 
milk is freed from all animal heat 
and odor, and is cooled down to 
about 36 degrees Fahrenheit, imme- 
diately after being drawn from the 
cows. It is then shipped by steamer 
to the city. These reclaimed islands 
form one of the finest dairy districts 
within a reasonable distance of the 
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The Dairy Industry of California. 


city, having abundant natural pas- 


turage the year round. 

Up to the present time, the man- 
ner of conducting the dairies which 
supply the milk consumed in this 
city, and the practice and methods 
of handling the product, have been 
and are still very crude and unde- 
sirable. Little attention has been 
given to the breeding of high grade 
dairy cows or to the improvement 
ot the barns, can houses, milk rooms 
and utensils, or to cleanliness in 
the drawing and handling of the 
milk. © Sanitary conditions and 
cleanliness receive far too little 
consideration, except in such. mat- 
ters as they think will directly ef- 
fect the keeping qualities of the 
milk. 
scald their milk cans and utensils, 
because they know that if they do 
not that the milk will sour more 
quickly, which means a loss to them 
in dollars and cents. This they read- 


They thoroughly wash and. 
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ily comprehend, and they act ac- 
cordingly. No laws or sanitary reg- 
ulations are needed. But the un- 


sanitary conditions of the cow barns, 


the filthy condition of the cows and 
the men who milk them and the foul 
odors that contaminate every drop 
o1 the milk, receive from most of 
the dairymen no_ consideration 
whatever. If the odor is not so 
great as to draw the attention of 
the consumer, or the dirt and filth 
in the milk not sufficient to actually 
effect the color and thus attract his 
notice, it is all right, and brings the 
same price as the purest milk that 
can be produced. There are, how- 
ever, a few exceptions to the above 
general rule, a very few, indeed, and 
on this account are entitled to all 
the greater commendation. 
Recently there has been more in- 
terest manifested in this direction, 
and more dairymen are awakening 
to the necessity of placing their milk 


A modern Country Dairy, Marin County. 
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Typical scenes in Marin County along the California Northwestern Railway. 


on the market in better condition. it becomes better known, will doubt- 
The more progressive among them less grow rapidly in favor. Until 
are beginning to realize that modern _ recently, the practice of using chem- 
ideas of sanitation and cleanliness ical preservatives in milk and cream 
are facts which they must meet— during warm weather was quite gen- 
that obsolete methods must be eral, but the Board of Health has 
abandoned. During the past year succeeded in stopping most of this 
far more dairy and creamery sup-_ illegal and reprehensible practice. 
plies and modern machinery have The question of a pure milk sup- 
been sold here than ever before. ply is of vital interest to almost 
Three of the largest milk and every family in all cities, but few 
cream depots have, during the past places have successfully solved that 
summer, put in complete Pasteuriz- problem. No practical method has 
ing plants, with all the latest im- ever yet been found, and enforced 
provements. These have given gen- in this city. More or less water is 
eral satisfaction both to the dealer added to the greater part of the 
and the consumer. This process re- milk consumed in San _ Francisco 
moves all odor and kills all germs every day. The established stand- 
of fermentation and disease, and, as_ ard of three and two-tenths per cent 


Interior of a modern dairy. 
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A modern Pasteurizer. 


of butter fat is very low, and many 
dairymen take advantage of it. 
Three and five-tenths per cent of 
butter fat is the lowest that any 
milk produced in this. county will 
average in its normal, unadulterated 
state. Many dairies produce milk 
a composite sample of which will 


test four per cent, and over, of but- . 


ter fat, but little of such milk is 
sold until a substantial shrinkage 
in quality has taken place and a 
corresponding increase in quantity. 
Some means must be found to make 
it of financial interest and benefit 
to each individual dairyman to 
place his milk on the market in a 
condition of superior quality and 
cleanliness. He will then be ready 
and anxious to furnish the _ best 
within his power without the en- 
forcement of any laws or regula- 


tions. A list of all the dairies pub- 


lished by: the Board of Health, say 
once a month in the daily papers, 
giving the comparative sanitary 
condition of each as good, fair or 
bad, and the richness of the milk in 
percentage of butter fat, would, if 
properly carried out, be very effec- 
tive. Other simple and practical 
measures might be adopted that 
would aid greatly in securing a bet- 
ter and purer milk supply. Give to 
the public the information that will 
enable them to select the purest and 
best, and the dairymen will very 
soon be striving to attain the stan- 
dard of cleanliness and quality de- 
manded. 


The nearest to an absolutely pure 
milk supply is, I-believe, that fur- 
nished by a private corporation in > 
the city of Copenhagen, Denmark. 
This company enters into contracts 
with the dairymen who produce the 
milk. Every detail in the care and 
feeding of the cows, the drawing of 
the milk, the handling of same and 
care of utensils, étc., is specifically 
mentioned, and they are required to 
conform in every particular to the 
most rigid sanitary regulations. 
These conditions are so strict that 
most of the dairymen of this State 
would consider them to be impossi- 
ble of fulfillment. Yet, they are ob- 
served to the letter and the company 


- guarantees the quality and purity of 


the milk’supplied. 

The dairy buildings in and adja- 
cent to San Francisco county are 
mostly old and more or less dilapi- 
dated. They were built with only 
the idea of shelter and convenience 
in mind. Proper’ ventilation and 
sanitation received little or no con- 
sideration. Consequently the health 
of the cows is directly affected and | 
indirectly the health of the people. 
There is no doubt but that the 
crowding of a large number of cat- 


Straining and Separating. 
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Making a test of milk. 


tle into a low and illy ventilated 
barn to feed and milk, and after be- 
coming thoroughly warm, turning 
them out to stand in the mud and 
storm or fog is one of the main fac- 
tors in the promotion of bovine 
tuberculosis. In fact, so far as the 
health ot the cattle is concerned, 
the older practice of having no shel- 
ter at all is preferable; but well ven- 
tilated stables and plenty of shed 
room to protect the cows from 
storm and wind is one of the most 
necessary improvements needed in 
buildings. 


The feed of the dairy stock sup- 
plying the milk of San Francisco is, 
generally speaking, good. Again it 
is a matter of dollars and cents to 
the dairymen and therefore receives 


‘prompt attention. Good feed means 


profitable returns and there is no 
cther alternative. 
Everything ponaidered, California 


offers a more promising field for the 
progressive up-to-date dairyman_ 
than any other section of the United 
States. The future of this industry © 
here is very bright indeed. 


A CALIFORNIA EASTER 


Lilies, great masses all in dazzling white, : 
Sprays of the palm, the poppy’s saffron glow, 
Myriads of tapers with their golden light, 
The radiance of a summer afterglow. 


And joy in nature where the bounding life 
Leaps in its full, new, lusty youth and gay, 
Joy in my spirit for the close of strife, 
As ringing anthems peal for Easter day. 
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The 


Greatest 


BY GEORGE HARDIE SQUIKE 


Zz, 
of These 
> 


““Believeth all Things.” 


HEY said that Pierre had not 
faith, Perhaps they were 
right. Sometimes he almost 
thought they were. They, were the 
neighbors. And yet it was not the 
power of the good God that Pierre 
doubted. His doubt was of him- 
self, a wavering, half-formed, in- 


distinct idea that the fault was his. | 


That was the reason why he had 
not been made strong again. That 
was why he was still a cripple. Not 
for an instant did he question the 
efficacy of the shrine. No—it could 
not be. The priest had told him 
the Saint could heal him, and had 
he not read that if he had faith, even 
as a grain of mustard seed, he could 
say to the mountain: “Be thou re- 
moved and be thou cast into the 
sea,” and it would obey him. He 
could not doubt the priest. He could 


not but believe the words of the. 


Book. If the mountain did not move 
it must be his fault. If he had gone 
to the shrine and come back with 
his legs still useless, he was to be 
blamed. Had not Louis, his neigh- 
bor, gone with a withered arm that 
hung helpless for many a year, and 
had he not come back with as well 
muscled and as full blooded as the 
other? Certainly. And why could 
not he himself have come back 
walking on his own two feet, able 
again to out-run and to out-jump 
any other man in the’ township? 
Pierre did not know. Sometimes 
he felt religious, but always the 
ae came back: “You have not 
aith.”’ 


Thus did Pierre Turcotte, the hab- 
itant, reason with himself half con- 
sciously as he sat in his wheel-chair 
—the chair for which his wife, aged 


cripple. 


beyond her years, had toiled on the 
little farm from dawn until dusk, 
and from dusk far into the night, 
laying by now a copper coin and 
now a piece of white silver, the pro- 


ceeds of a little garden truck, of 


a little butter and a few eggs, of 
the yarn which she spun from the 
fleeces of the two scraggly ewes 
that nibbled among the rocks and 
stumps in the little clearing behind 
the log cabin and the shed, the ram- 
shackle buildings that leaned 
against one another for support and 
to shelter Pierre and his wife. 

Thus it was that Pierre Turcotte, | 
the wreck of a man, talked with 
himself inwardly as he sat in the 
sunshine outside the door in the 
warm summer days or within by 
the crumbling’ stone fireplace 
through the winter, moving his 
chair now and then to follow the 
little patch of yellow light that 
came in the morning through the 
single-paned window in the south. 
side of the house and crawled slow- 
ly across the floor. 


Not always had Pierre been a 
To him it seemed ages 
since he had been struck by the 
log on the skid. But as men count 
years, the number of them had not 
yet reached two figures. We think 
we travel fast when objects near 
by us flash by in quick succession, | 
but a greater speed across an un- 
broken desert seems to us as the 
cumbersome progress of a tortoise. 
The days filled to the brim with ac- 
tion are as minutes, while those 


through which we sit in enforced 
idleness are endless, and at dusk, the 
dawn of a few hours past seems al- 
most beyond the reach of memory. 
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The Greatest of These. 


When. Pierre had come to him- 
self in his bunk in the lumber camp, 
he wondered how and why he was 
there. He started to roll over to 
ease the pain in his back and to ask 
the cook what had happened. Huis 
head and his shoulders moved, but 
his legs And like a flash came 
upon him the realization that they 
were useless, a consciousness of 
powerlessness, of absolute helpless- 
ness that almost stilled the beating 
of his heart. It numbed the aching 
of his body; it left only faintness ; 

it was semi-death. 

the cook told him the doc- 
tor had come, the bolster beneath 
Pierre’s head was sodden with tears 
that had trickled over a face the 
lips of which were compressed into 
a line. The doctor left word for 
the foreman to send Pierre home. 
Thither he was taken, and his wife 
told the men where to lay him. She 
had not known they were bringing 
him to her. She was shocked, but 
her brain was clear, her hand _ ac- 


tive; nor did she sob and forget all 


but her sorrow. For the love of 
woman rises above the greatest ca- 
lamity. But’ that night, when 
Pierre was asleep, she told her beads 
with a new sense of the fatherhood 
of the good God. 


“Hopeth all Things.” 

Then began those months of toil, 
a single-handed battle against the 
soil, against hunger, against despair. 
Against them all the woman held 
her ground. She did more. She 
won from them the wheel-chair for 


- Pierre. And therefore he was less 
helpless. 
“Pierre,” said his wife one day, 


“Louis has come back.” 

Pierre grunted. 

“His arm is strong,” 
nervously. 
- “Eh?” said Pierre, with a quick 
turn of the head. “Louis?” 

“Ves. He went to the shrine. The 
Saint cured him.” | 

“Pierre,’- she said after a_ time, 
“you—and could you go?” 


she added 
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“It would cure me.” He, too, had 
been thinking of his affliction. “And 
I will leave my chair there.” 

From that time they thought only 
of the day when Pierre would come 
home without his chair. They said 
little about it, for the woman had 
little time to talk, but each lived 
in the future. 


Then came the day when the great 
wish of their hearts was to be real- 
ized. The sun streamed in widen- 
ing bars of color through the 
stained glass and across the inter- | 
ior of the little church, and swept 
in a great white blaze through the 
clear crystal, lighting the bare seats 
long polished by the garments of 
the devout. It threw into relief the 
pyramids of crutches, of metal gears 
and of plaster casts laid aside by pil- 
grims whose hopes had been real- 
ized, whose faith had _ triumphed, 
and who had made of those things 
which no longer were of use to 
them, a testimonial to the miracles 
wrought by the Saint. 

Pierre in his chair’ was carried 
into the church, his wife walking 
beside him. At the door he crossed 


himself and bowed his head. His 


body made no obeisance now, but 
it should ere he left the sanctuary. 
His wife sank to a posture of 
prayer; her hand made the sign of 
the crucifix; her lips moved. 

“Wait here for Pierre said, 
his voice low and tremulous. And 
slowly he passed along the aisle 
where so many hundreds’ had 
crawled, hobbled or been carried to 
z new life. His hands, scarred and 


- seamed, clenched the wheels of his 


chair until the skin almost was 
broken. His face, pale from the 
lack of the accustomed sun and wind 
and furrowed by care and want, was 
upturned, his eyes holding  stead- 
fastly the place where the relics 
lay. His heart throbbed. To Pierre 
there was not a doubt that he 
would be cured. To him-came only 
the one thought—that in a moment 
he ‘would walk. 


And his wife, kneeling near the 
door of the church? Her eyes were 
dim, dim with the sparkling drops 
of joy that welled up from a heart 
overflowing with happiness. Her 
Pierre would walk.again. He would 
be strong once more. She thought 
only of him. And now all was end- 
ed—all the suffering, the _ sitting 
from day to day, almost motionless, 
except for the little, endless journey 
about the .room of their home and 
the snail-like course of the chair 
. over the patch of sward in the door- 
yard. Now he would walk. As he 
worked his way onward she bent 
lower,.and thanks and adoration to 
the good God and the blessed Saint 
were given forth silently, unseen, 
like incense rising in the dark, but 
bearing a savor of sanctity to the 


Almighty. 
The wheel chair, with its half 


corpse reached the hallowed place. 


Now was to be the accomplishment 
of the hope. Pierre pressed to his 
lips the box with the relics, bowed 
low his head and again made the 


sign of the cross. Then, straighten- 


ing himself, he waited for the bless- 
ing of the priest, every nerve tense. 
The priest stretched out his hands. 
Pierre grasped the sides of his 
chair, and as the priest said 
“Arise!” he raised himself by his 
arms and—would have fallen. The 
feet which so long had remained 
motionless refused to move. He 
sank back, his strength gone, his 
face ashen. His muscles relaxed, 
and with the relaxation there swept 
over him that feeling of powerless- 
ness which had numbed his heart in 
the lumber camp. It rolled upon 
him with triple force: No tear 
came to his eye, no motion to his 
hand. He could not breathe. He 
was stupified. Then slowly he 
came to understand, and with cruel 
consciousness came back movement. 
Inch by inch he turned his chair 
around, that chair which but a mo- 
ment before had been as a chariot 
bearing him to victory in battle. 
_Now it was a dead wagon that drag- 
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ged itself with its burden down the 
aisle with a nerveless touch that 
acted only from force of habit. It 
reached the door. | 

The woman heard the sound of 
the wheels. She dare not look up, 
but her intuition told her all. The 
sound stopped, and, with a clutching 
at her heart, she raised her head. 
Her eyes met those of the cripple, 
and the look carried with it icon 
one to the other the weight of a 
crushing disappointment. But the 
look was not that of rebellious grief 
—it was tempered with love. She ~ 
rose from her knees and dropped to 
them again at the side of the chair, 
her hands clasping those of her hus- 
band, her head bowed upon them. 
Her woman’s heart once more rose 


above her sorrow, and that grasp 


comforted the man. 


“Endureth all Things.” 

-Qutside the church Pierre looked 
up at his wife. He could not speak. 
But she leaned over him and whis- 
pered:. “God is good. Sometime—” | 
Reluctantly, as though his thoughts 
went far into the future, his head be- 
tokened assent, and from a throat 
that seemed swollen until it almost 
strangled him he choked the reply: 
“God is good. Some time——” 

The repetition of the words, al- 
most mechanical, little more than an 
echo of the woman’s brought back 
to him the faith in which he had 
lived and which for the moment 
had been, not shaken, hidden. His 
face lighted up, and he drew to 
him the hands of his wife, those 
hands that had been his willing 
bondsmen. The touch let loose again 
that current of love, interrupted 
when trust was shocked, and the 
pent-up waters of affection burst 
forth with renewed force. 

They passed out from the confines 
of the church with its all-pervading 
beatific influence, and into the high- 
way of the cold and matter-of-fact 
world, but enfolded in their devotion 
to one another and to the good eee. 

For love never faileth. 
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A LATIN-AMERICAN ALLIANCE, 


BY ADRIANA SPADONI 


T was high mass at the Italian 


Church. The congregation was 

a large one, but in spite of the 
numbers it was very, very quiet. 
The sun struck in through the 
stained-glass windows high up near 
the roof. The little lights on the 
altar twinkled. The people knelt 
with bowed heads and perfect peace 
seemed to reign. Up in the choir- 
loft, however, they did not kneel, 
nor did perfect peace reign among 
them. 

Fifteen minutes before the service 
had begun the happiness of Gino 
Borelli, primo tenore, had been 
shattered utterly and _ forever. 
Never, never, could there be any- 
thing more between Rosa_ Ratto, 
prima soprano, and himself. Rosa 
had gone a step too far. In Gino’s 
opinion Rosa had often gone a step 
too far, but this was the first time 
she had done so under the new con- 
ditions. Rosa and Gino had been 
engaged two weeks. Two weeks 
of happinéss now over forever. 

Gino Borelli’s life had been 
wrecked by a lover’s quarrel—but 
a Latin-American lover’s quarrel, 
a kind by itself. It is sure to result 
~when American customs are grafted 
onto Latin sentiments. No_ real 
‘Saxon would have understood the 
_ depth of Gino’s tragedy. No real 
Latin could have defended Rosa. 

Rosa Ratto, afanced bride of 


Gino Borelli, and presumably in 


love with him, had _ deliberately 
chosen to disregard his wishes. In 
the face of Gino’s intense dislike 
-and distrust of Scanno, the second 
tenor, Rosa had insisted on stopping 
-and speaking to him. She had an 


scowled. The free Western 


important message for Nina, Scan- 
no’s cousin and her own special 
friend, and saw no other way of 
getting it to her, as Nina was not 
at church, and it was too late to 
write. Rosa knew that Scanno 
would be only too glad to do any- 
thing for her. He had never told 
her so—but she knew it. It was 
Gino’s certainty on this subject that 


helped along his hatred for Tito 


Scanno. 

When Rosa told him that she 
must speak to Nina’s cousin, Gino 
had offered to deliver the message 
for her. Rosa had laughed at him, 
told him it would be perfectly ri- 
diculous, and called him jealous, an 
imputation violently refuted by 
every Latin. 

While Rosa was talking to Scan- 
no, Gino stood by scowling. The 
longer she talked the deeper he 
air 
must have got into Rosa’s blood, 
for the deeper he scowled the gayer 
she became. Finally she forgot to 
say Mr. Scanno altogether and went 
back to the childish “Tito.” At this 
point Gino’s endurance’ snapped, 
and he stalked into the church and | 
up to the choir alone. 

The moment his back was turned 
Rosa repented, and finished up her 
message to Nina in a hurry. When 
she and Scanno joined the rest of 
the choir the service was about to 
begin. Gino was not in his usual 
place next to Rosa, but off in a cor- 
ner talking to Hoffman the organ- 
ist. As Scanno took the vacant 
place beside Rosa—the only one 
there was—Gino did not even turn 
his head. He knew it nevertheless, 


2 
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and smiled a very grim and tragic 
smile... He saw clearly now that the 
whole thing had been arranged be- 
forehand. The Latin mind _ sees 
very, very clearly in such cases. 

The service began. The priests 
entered, genuflected to the east, to 
the west, and to each other. The 
acolyte brought in the censer, and 
the priest mounted the steps to 
the high altar. There he turned and 
spreading out his hands announced 
“Pax vobiscum,” in the tone of con- 
ferring a personal favor. Neither 
Rosa nor Gino profited by his ad- 
vice. They did not hear it. The 
mass went on, but they paid no at- 
tention. 

In a few moments Hoffman 
would begin the prelude to the 
“Sanctus,” the greater part of which 
was a duet for Rosa and Gino. 

Rosa began to get nervous, Never 
had they sung a duet with the 
whole length of the organ-loft be- 
tween them. Surely Gino could not 
mean to sing from away at the 
back. Besides he had her music 
and would have to come down. 
Hoffman began the prelude; still 
Gino kept his place by the organ. 
Rosa gave him to the end of the last 
bar; then just as Hoffmann nodded 
his head for them to begin, she 
turned to Scanno and sang from 
his score. 

That “Sanctus” was remembered 
for many a day. Rosa’s and Gino’s 
voices had long been the joy of 
Hoffmann’s heart and the pride of 
the whole congregation, but to-day 
they excelled themselves. Up, up 
their voices went till it seemed as 
if they must penetrate to Heaven 
itself. Never had a tenor put such 
human passion into any Sanctus. 
Gino was pouring out his soul in the 
notes. The whole congregation felt 
the power, and were quiet with that 
intense quietness that is almost tan- 
gible. They felt themselves in a 
strange presence. Then just as the 
strain was getting beyond the. 


bounds of their Latin control, the 
voices sank and died away. 
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Rosa herself had not escaped. If 
Gino had been in his old place at 
that moment he would have found 
that life and happiness need not 
have been over for him. But Gino 
was not in his old place, and Rosa 
sat down feeling as if something 
had happened. It was somehow as 
if Gino were very far off; as if the 
“Sanctus” had been his farewell to 
her across the space between them. 
From time to time Scanno leaned 
over and spoke to her, but she did 
not answer. She was wishing that 
the mass would finish and she could 
speak to Gino. 

From his place at the back, Gino 
saw and made his plans for a soli- 
tary future. If it killed him—and 
Gino half-éxpected that it would— 
he would show Rosa Ratto that no 
girl could play with him as she 
was doing, and have him stand it. 
He decided to leave the choir. He 
could never endure seeing Rosa and 
Scanno together. Perhaps he would 
be able to leave the city altogether 
before the wedding came off. It 
was a very tragic decision, but Gino 
felt tragic. 

When the service was finally 
over, and all possible pretext for 
lingering had vanished, Rosa fol- 
lowed the rest. Gino remained be- 
hind. The golden opportunity was 
lost. As shortly as_ possible he 
managed to explain his decision to 
Hoffman. At first the organist was 
stunned, then furious, but Gino was 
firm. 

When Hoffmann found that he 
was not to be moved he compro- 
mised. Would Gino do him the per- 
sonal favor to come to the next re- 
hearsal, so that he could redistrib- 
ute the tenor parts. The choir had 
already practiced with the under- 
standing that Gino was taking the 
solos in the coming Easter mass. 
Gino promised to do that much for 
Hoffmann and they parted. Once 
more could not make a great differ- 
ence in the long, lonely life stretch- 
ing out before him. 

Monday and Tuesday passed, 
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Rosa had made and rejected a dozen 
different decisions. Deep in her 
heart she hoped and expected to 
hear from Gino. Monday morning 
she had almost determined to send 
for him and say she was sorry. Mon- 


day afternoon, she- would write. 


and ask for her music. That would 
give him a chance, and save her 
traveling the whole road of repent- 
ance alone. By Tuesday, the emo- 


tional strain of the “Sanctus” was 


wearing off, and she decide that 
Gino ought to make the first ad- 
vance. By Thursday she was sure 
that, even if she had to drag out 
the weary remnant of her life alone 
in a convent, no power on _ earth 
would ever make her- call Gino 
back. 

That night at the rehearsal Rosa 
and Gino did not speak. He had 
brought back her music, but he put 
it on the organ for her to find. Scan- 
no saw it and gave it to her. 

The rehearsal was a failure. Hoff- 


mann was disappointed and cross, 


and managed to inspire every one 
with that nameless terror of a com- 
ing storm; peculiar to musical di- 
rectors. -Time after time he made 
them go over their parts, and each 
time declared that they were 
worse. The tenors were almost 
afraid to open their mouths. No one 
understood why Hoffman had them 
all try the solos. Finally, the di- 


rector’s patience gave way entirely, 


and glaring at Scanno as if he had 
done him an injury, he announced: 
“Your voice is no good, Mr. Scan- 
no, but you are the only one who 
can reach those high notes. Now 
Mr. Borelli is going, you will take 
his solos. The Easter mass will be 
spoiled.” 

A dead silence fell on all. No one 
had known that Gino was going to 
leave. A perfect Babel of protest 
broke out when Gino assured them 
that it was so. He was very quiet 
and firm about it, but he could not 
keep his eyes from Rosa to see how 
She was taking it. She was 
stunned. She had never thought of 


his taking such a step as that. Me- 
chanically she began speaking to 
the nearest one. It was Scanno. 
When she realized who it was she 
broke off in the middle of her sen- 
tence and walked away. 

When Rosa got home that night, 
she had to tell her mother what had 
happened. As it slowly dawned on 


>Mrs. Ratto’s consciousness, first 


amazement then horror stamped 
themselves on her face. “Ma cosa 
fai, cosa fai Rosa,” she wailed, lift- 
ing her eyes as if to call the saints 


to witness that this was none of her 


doing. “And what will you do 
now?” “Nothing,” replied Rosa. 
“Nothing,” echoed Signora Ratto; 
“do you wait that Gino comes and 


‘tells you that he is sorry. He is not 


a man for that.” Mrs. Ratto re- 
spected Gino. 

In vain Rosa tried to explain. Sig- 
nora Ratto saw only that Gino had 
been wronged, and that Rosa should 
be the first to repent. To expect 
Gino to take the initiative was not 
to be thought of for a moment. Sig- 
nora Ratto had not been born in 
America. 

“When a man loves you, Rosa,” 
she advised, “you must not make 
the fool of him. Go tell Gino you 
are sorry.” “Never,” replied Rosa, 
with far more decision than she felt. 
“If Gino Borelli doesn’t want a 
“Dio, che figlia,’” groaned the sig- 
nora, “ma pazienza. You will see 
now how it is to be an old maid.” 
From Signora Ratto’s European 
point of view this was a fate to be 
escaped at all costs. 

As the weeks went by Rosa found 


that life without a lover is not all 


that it is claimed to be—by those 
who never had one. Seen in per- 
spective the trouble began to as- 
sume new lights and _ shadows. 
“Pazienza” was doing its work. 
Rosa was lonely, so lonely that 
she no longer tried to pretend that 
she was not. She knew that Gino 
must feel the same. She began to 
pity him. Still she would not take 
the first step, but now it was her 
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American independence alone that | 


kept her from reverting to an ances- 
tral type. | 

“Pazienza” was being tried in the 
Borelli household and proving itself 
just as unsatisfactory. A_ three- 
weeks’ perspective was making a 
change in Gino’s point of view, also. 
Various memories of Rosa, at par- 
ticular times and in special places, 
vassisted greatly in the _ process. 
‘When Gino remembered how Rosa 
used to look up from the score while 
they both sang together, his mascu- 
line dignity alone kept him from 
rushing off to the Ratto’s on the 
spot. 

Thus far did “pazienza” bring 
Gino and Rosa. Then Providence 
took the matter up. The ways of 
Providence at times seem unjust. 
Four days before the final rehearsal, 
and six before the Easter mass, 
Scanno was taken sick. When he 
failed to appear at the service Hoff- 
-man was furious, and took it as a 
personal insult that Scanno should 
be ill. In vain it was suggested 
that in all probability Scanno was 
as sorry as any at the turn affairs 
had taken. Nothing could persuade 
Hoffmann that he had not done it 
on purpose. Monday found him at 
Scanno’s room. One look at the 
sick man assured even Hoffmann 
that Scanno had not chosen his pres- 


ent condition; and what was more’ 


important, would not be able to 
sing for several weeks. 

“But what am I to do?” screamed 
Hoffmann, under the impression 
that as Scanno’s throat was bad his 
hearing must necessarily be affect- 
ed; “who will take the solos. No 
one can learn that music in a week.” 

“Perhaps Borelli could—you 
might ask him,” rasped out Scanno. 

Hoffmann needed no second sug- 
gestion, and blessing Scanno’s intel- 
ligence in English and German, he 
rushed off without another word. 
He had no time to remember eti- 
quette when it was a question of 
getting Gino back for the Easter 
music. | 
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When he reached the Borelli’s 
and found that Gino was at home 
he could hardly wait for Signora 
Borelli to call her son. If he had 
had his own way he would have » 
penetrated to the kitchen himself: 

When Gino did appear, Hoffmann 
was in such a state of excitement 
that he could scarcely explain his 
errand. Finally, however, he suc- 
ceeded. “And you will help me 
out, not so?” he urged. “The music 
is so beautiful, and Miss Ratto 
sings her part like, like ” Words 
failed Hoffmann to express what 
Miss Ratto sang like. To sing once 
more with Rosa. It suddenly 
dawned on Gino that this had been 
the dream of his life for the last six 
weeks; in fact, ever since he had 
left the choir. He had forgotten 
all about Hoffmann, and was only 
brought back from a long’ and diff- 
cult duet with Rosa, by a meek lit- 
tle voice asking: “You will help me, 
my friend, not so?’ Yes, Gino 
would help Mr. Hoffmann. There 
was not much time, but he would 
do his best. 


Hoffmann waited for nothing - 


more. He had his plans ready. “I 
will leave you a part now,” he be- 
gan, “and to-morrow we will have 
a special rehearsal, and Wednesday 
afternoon, perhaps, you will find 
time to practice a little with Miss 
Ratto, and Thursday——” “Yes,” 
assented Gino to everything pro- 
posed, although he had not heard a 
word, and off Hoffmann danced to 
make arrangements for the extra 
rehearsal. 
All day Tuesday Rosa tried to 
look as if nothing had happened. The 
1ehearsal was to be at 7:30. By 7 
Rosa was ready and waiting. Ata 
quarter past she looked carefully 
round the room to make sure that 
all was right, then turned down the 
light and went down stairs. In the — 


hall she put both arms around her 
mother’s neck, and kissed her Ital- 
ian fashion, once on each cheek. 
She left her score in her room. 
When Rosa reached the church 
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she found that Hoffmann had not 
been able to wait to 7:30, and as 
the others were all there had begun 
a little early. Gino was back in 
his old place next to Rosa, the place 
he had abandoned six weeks before 
—forever. As Rosa took her place 
she looked up. “Good evening, Mr. 
Borelli.” “Good evening, Miss Rat- 
to.” It is wonderful what a lot our 
language can express in a few 
words! 

“Come!” beamed Hoffmann from 
the organ. “Now Miss Ratto is 
here, we will try first that duet with 
Mr. Borelli. Then we will all go 
back and try that Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Sanctus, to see how smoothly- the 
duet will come in. Now, ready, Miss 
Ratto.” 

“Just a moment, Mr. Hoffmann, 
please,” began Rosa. 
' to borrow a score. 
bring my music.” 

_ “Oh, look on with Mr. Borelli,” 
suggested Hoffmann. 


I forgot to 
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“May I?” inquired Rosa with an 
upward look that nearly caused 
Gino to drop his score altogether. 

“Now, ready,” prompted Hoff- 
mann, and the next moment their 
voices were climbing up, up, just 
as on that Sunday six weeks before. 

“Bravo, bravo,” cried the excited 
Hoffmann. “Now, we will go back 
a few bars to the Sanctus. Pronto, 
ready, entare,—out the voices 
-roke. Under the friendly cover of 
the singing Gino and Rosa drew 
nearer together. | 

“I am sorry, Gino,” began Rosa, 


“It was all my fault,” interrupted 


Gino. 

“Ready, duetto,” prompted Hoff- 
mann, and the next moment Rosa 
and Gino were wiping out the past 
six weeks in Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Sanctus. | 

When Rosa got home from re- 
hearsal that night she took her 
mother in her arms and gave her 
a double Italian kiss, which is equal 
to four American ones. 


INSPIRATION 


BY B. F. BONNELL 


The Humming Bird, by nature wise, 
- From flower to flower in beauty flies, 
Nor once by imitation fooled 
His high instinct by heaven ruled, 
Forbids that he in slothful waste 
Should yield to morbid human taste. 
So far above mankind he lives, 
And better thanks to heaven gives 
Than he who trained by human rules 
Perverts God’s plan to flatter fools. 
Should men as birds and bees be wise 
And draw their strength from heaven’s supplies, 
Buffoonery would find no place 
To deal out poison to the race. 


| 
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EASTER } 


BY REV. A. J. BADEN JENNER | ) 


ROM an ecclesiastical point of 
view, Easter is the time when 
| Christians. commemorate the 
resurrection of Jesus the Christ 
from the dead. From a purely sec- 
ular standpoint it is merely the 
realization of Nature’s great awak- 
ening from the death—like sleep of 
winter to renewed life and activity 
in the spring, at the Vernal equinox; 
for so its name implies. 

The commemoration and celebra- 
tion of Easter is of purely ecclesi- 
astical origin. It is one of the many 


- superadditions to.the simple Chris- 


tianity of the Christ, which began 


early in the second century and con- 


tinued for many centuries after- 
wards; and the more that was ad- 
ded, the more complex and prepos- 
terous it became, until, as at 
the present day, the purest and sim- 
plest system of ethics, and the most 
easily practicable of all religions 
has been perverted into the most 
abstruse and unreasonable religious 
code that was ever promulgated. 
Neither Jesus nor his disciples in- 


. stituted this commemoration; nor 


indeed did they originate any of the 
numerous feasts and fasts, the ob- 
servance of which is now consider- 
ed obligatory by the church, but 


merely optional on the part of the 


members of the several Christian 
denominations. Nor indeed did even 
the primitive Christians either ori- 
ginate or observe such commemora- 
tions. No such notions ever entered 
their heads; nor was there any need, 
for they one and all were in the 
daily, aye, and even hourly expec- 
tation of their Lord’s return to earth 
in power and great glory to claim 
his own, and take them with him 
to the place whither he had gone to 
prepare for them,.there to reign 
with him in glory forever; for did 


he not say to them, ere he departed, 
“Verily I say unto you, There be 
some standing here, which shall not 
taste of death, till they see the Son 
of Man coming in his kingdom.” 
(Matt. xvi—28.) The only com- 
memoration commanded by the 
Christ himself was the observance 
of the “ Lord’s Supper’: ‘Do this 
in remembrance of me,” said he, but 
the mode of observing even this 
has been sadly perverted. 

' Originally, Christianity was an 
offshoot of Judaism. Jesus himself 
was a Jew; and so were all his dis- 
ciples; and during their lifetime 
they, for the most part, continued 
to observe the Jewish feasts and. 
fasts. But after the crucifixion of 
the Christ, though still observing 
the Passover, the Jewish Christians, 
having additional personal cause, 
continued their fast till sunrise of 
the first day of the week (Sunday), 
when the glad tidings were brought 
to them that their Lord had risen 
from the dead; whereas the Jewish 
Passover fast ended at sunset of the 
sixth day (Friday), and thus, occur- 
ring as they did, at about the same 
time, the Jewish Passover. easily 
passed into the Christian Easter. 
One of the remnants of the observ- 
ance of the Jewish Passover, con- 
necting it with Easter, is the almost 
universal custom among Christians 
of eating roasted lamb, with mint 
sauce, on Easter day, in imitation — 
cf the barbecued lamb which was 
commanded by Moses to be eaten 
with bitter herbs, by the Jews, at 


~ their exodus from Egypt. 


But, alas, only too soon, bitter 
disputes and dissensions arose 
among the various Christian sects, | 
respecting the proper time for the 
celebration of Easter. Some fol- 
lowed the example of the Jews, who 
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kept the Passover on the fourteenth 
day of the luna month, which falls 
on, or next follows the day of the 


Vernal equinox (which, according 


to our calendar is March 2ist) irre- 


spective of the day of the week. 


But the majority of Christians were 
agreed that Easter should always 
be celebrated on a Sunday, which 
necessitated a change in the order 
of things, and hence the cause of 
the trouble which ensued. | 

As a rule, the Gentile Christians 
observe Friday, the day of the cru- 


cifixion, and the Saturday follow- 


ing, as a close fast; and celebrated 


the feast of the resurrection on the — 


following Sunday. To _ terminate 


these disgraceful disputes and dis- 


sensions respecting the celebration 


of Easter, was one of the chief rea- 


sons which induced the Emperor 


Constantine to call the council of 


_Nicoea, in A. D. 325. It was there 


decreed that Easter should be cele- 
brated on one and the same day, 


‘throughout the world; but the fix- 
ing of the exact day was left to the 


— 


Bishop of Alexandria, the then home 
of astronomical science; the date, 
when found, to be announced annu- 
ally by that functionary to all the 
churches throughout the world. Af- 
ter sundry changes in the calendar, 
it was finally decreed that thence- 
forth Easter should be universally 
celebrated on the Sunday which im- 
mediately follows the full moon, 
which happens on or next after the 


Vernal equinox (March 2ist). It 
was very necessary that a uniform 


day should be fixed upon for Eas- 
ter, because on it depends that of 
all the other so-called movable fasts 
and feasts. What a pity it is that 


- it was not then and there settled at 


the Council of Nicoea that Easter 
should be universally celebrated on 
the Sunday following the Vernal 
equinox, the date of which never 
changes; and therefore the date of 
Easter and its satellites could easily 


be ascertained without referring to 


the complex calculations now re- 
sorted to. As it is, Easter may hap- 
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pen on any day between March 22d 
and April 25th; the former  hap- 
pened in 1818, but will not happen 
again until A. D. 2285. Had it been 
fixed for the Sunday following the 
equinox, it could not have changed 


more than one day in every year, 
for seven years, to correspond with 


the number of days in a week. The 
moon should have been left out of 
the calculations altogether. The 
whole argument is mere moonshine; 
there is nothing substantial or solid 
about it, but the solar system never 
changes. 

But respecting Easter and most 
other matters connected with prim- 
itive Christianity, and its Founder, 
very little, indeed, is positively 
known; legend, myth and tradition 
having had a much more prominent 
place in the construction and nar- 
ration of the events recorded than 
purely historical facts. For instance, 
in Matt. xii—4o, Jesus himself is 
reported to have said: “For as Jonas 
was three days and three nights in 
the whale’s belly, so shall the Son 
of man be three days and _ three 
nights in the heart of the earth.” 
Whereas, according to Gospel ac- 
counts, he could not have lain bur- 


ied for more than thirty-six hours 
at the utmost. The Evangelists say 


that he was buried on Friday even- 
ing: (say between five and_ six 
o'clock; it must have been before 
sundown), he laid in the tomb till 
sunrise on the following Sunday, 
which would barely be thirty-six 
hours; but one account says that 
women came to the sepulchre “while 
it was yet dark,” and found the 
grave empty; which would still fur- 
ther lessen the time of Scripture. 
In short, the whole account is much 
more a matter of faith than of fact. 
To my mind, a much greater marvel 
than even the resurrection itself 
is that the exact day and date of 
each and all of these marvelous do- 
ings, which are narrated in the Gos- 
pels were not then and there re- 
corded, not merely by one or two, 
but by hundreds of unquestionably 
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reliable chroniclers and historians; 


whereas it was not done by even 
one. 
are, for the most part, legendary and 
traditional. 

Those worthies who composed the 
Council of Nicoea might just as 
well have decreed that Easter 
should be universally celebrated on 
the Sunday following the Vernal 
equinox, for no one ever did or ever 
will, positively know when the res- 
urrection really did take place. Had 
they done so, much trouble would 
have been saved, and the scandals 
and schisms which disturbed, and 
even disrupted the church, would 
have been set at rest; which is not 
so even yet, for the Eastern 
churches still adhere to the “old” 
style of reckoning, which is much 
nearer the truth than the “riew.” 

. Every communicant of the An- 
glican church and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country is 
expected to partake of the Holy 
Communion on Easter Day. It is 
also customary that the “offeratory” 
collected on that day be given to 
the clergyman of the parish as an 


Easter offering. Beyond this, there 
is very little difference in Easter 
and any other Sunday, except that 
the churches, especially in this coun- 
try are profusely decorated with 


The only accounts we have 


nearest mosque. 
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more 
elaborate, as also is the attire of 
the worshipers (?) especially of the 


flowers, and the music is 


female portion. Easter bonnets are 
made for the benefit of other people, 
rather than the comfort and con- 
venience of the wearer, and they | 
form one of the chief attractions at 
the churches on Easter Sunday. 

In Rome, Easter Sunday is cele- 
brated with great pomp and cere- 
mony. The Pope and his Cardi- | 
nals proceed in grand procession . 
to St. Peter’s, and the Pope himself. 
takes part in the services. In some 
parts of Greece, in addition to es-. 
pecially grand religious services, 
Easter is celebrated by the people 
in much the same way that July 4th 
is celebrated in this country. Guns 
and explosives are discharged in 
the streets, and many are the acci- 
dents caused thereby, many ending © 
fatally, the guns, for the most part, 
being loaded with ball. In Turkey, 
Easter is ushered in with the firing 
of cannon. A ram is ‘then seized, 
a Pasha cuts its throat, a Jew then 
hastily throws it over his shoulder 
and hurries away with it to the 
If it is alive when 
it arrives the year will be a good 
one, but if it is dead the year will 
be a bad one, and much groaning 
and lamentation ensues in conse- 
quence. 
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The Great Caliicevin Diamond Mines 
True Story 
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BY ALLEN D. WILSON 


HE recent death of Messrs. 
Clarence King and George D. 
Roberts, occurring on the 
same day, brought to the mind of 
the writer, the story of the Great 
Diamond Swindle of 1872. 

Early in the summer of that year 
reports were circulated throughout 
the country that diamonds had been 
found in Arizona in large quantities. 
The promoters in due time made 
their appearance in San Francisco, 
bringing with them a collection of 
diamonds and garnets. They called 
the latter rubies, nor were the stones 
in fact easily distinguishable there- 
from, as many were of a very deli- 
cate ruby color. They interested a 
number of wealthy citizens of San 


Francisco to club together, or, as. 


we would say in these days, to form 
a syndicate to purchase the field. 
Two parties were sent out by the 
‘syndicate to investigate and report. 
The promoters accompanied these 
parties to see the location and to 
assist in making the prospect. Il 
was told their method was to dig a 
small hole, take therefrom a shovel- 
ful of sand, place this in a sack and 
number it, and when a lot had been 


collected it was taken to a spring. 


two or three miles distant and there 
the sand was washed. The pro- 
-moters of the scheme assisted in 
the work. It was thus easy for 
them to so arrange that diamonds 
should be found in _ nearly every 
prospect, and the report was spread 
abroad, and rapidly gained cre- 
dence that some hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of precious 
stones were in the field that had 
been located by those promoters. 
On the report of these parties the 
syndicate purchased the claims for 
about $600,000, stocked a company 


for $10,000,000, as I believe in good 
faith, and the excitement was at 
fever heat from New York to San 
Francisco when my associates and 
I came upon the scene. 

I had been engaged during the 
summer of 1872 in making a topo- 
graphical survey for the United 
States Geological Exploration of 
the 4oth parallel, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Clarence King, geolo- 
gist in charge. 
~The object of this work, which 
had been carried on since 1867, was 
to explore and map the region along 
the lines of the Union and Central 
Pacific Railroads, report upon the 
economic resources and obtain geo- 
logical and other scientific infor- 
mation that we could collect. 

My field of operations during the 
summers of 1871-72 extended from 
Fort Bridger, in Wyoming, east- 
erly as far as Rawlins and souther- 
ly to and including the Uinta 
Mountains and the Yampa river. 

During the summer of 1872, while 
at work in this region, I heard many 
remarks regarding the discovery of 
diamonds in Arizona, but paid little 
heed to these reports. My interest 
in them was awakened by learning 
that the parties who were supposed 
to have gone to the diamond fields 
had departed from and returned to 
the Union Pacific Railroad at dif- 
ferent points along the line between 
Green river and Rawlins. 

This fact caused me to conclude 
that the so-called diamond fields lay 
east of the Green and north of the 
Yampa river. As these two streams 
were almost impassable at the time 
of year the parties visited the coun- 
try, and as I well knew that they 
would never choose that route to 
reach Arizona, I concluded they 
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must have gone to some point in 
the region where we had been work- 
ing that season; yet I did not be- 
lieve any diamonds had been found 
until I reached San Francisco in the 
fall. I was there shown quite a 
number said to have been picked up 


on the field. 


I found in San Francisco Mr. S. 
F. Emmons, who had been with me 
during most of the summer doing 
the geological work, and Mr. James 
T. Gardiner, also a member of the 
survey, who had been employed dur- 
ing the season of 1872 in another 
field. We were waiting the return 
of Mr. King, before going to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the winter. We 
decided while we were waiting to 
look into this matter and ascertain 
if the diamonds had been found in 
the region over which we had been 
working. Naturally we were put 
upon our mettle by learning that 
diamonds had been found in our 
field of operations, when we had not 
discovered any. 

We found that no less than three 
different parties had been out there, 


one under the direction of Mr. Geo.. 


D. Roberts. We commenced a sys- 
tematic but apparently casual ques- 
tioning of the various members of 
those parties, as to water supply for 
washing, timber, lay of the land, 
and various other things that would 
mean nothing to an ordinary indi- 
v:dual, but to us, with our knowl- 
edge of the country, would mean 
much. We met each evening to 
compare notes. The data thus ob- 


. tained enabled us to locate, as we 


thought, the place, and after about 
two weeks’ work we came to the 
conclusion, beyond reasonabie 
doubt, that we were correct in our 
vrew. 

We at once proceeded to make 
preparations to visit the place, al- 
though it was very late in the sea- 
son, and the country would there- 
fore be covered with snow and the 
weather very cold and bleak on the 
open sage plains and uplands of 
Wyorning. 


Monthly. ® 


Mr. King arrived in San Fran- 
cisco One evening, and as soon as 
possible we explained to him what 
had been done and that we thought 
we could find the place where it had 


reported diamonds _ existed. 


We asked leave to proceed at once, 
not thinking he would care to ac- 
company us on such a wild goose 
chase, but he at once said he would 
go. Accordingly the next morning 
Mr. King, Mr. Emmons and my- 
self started by the Overland train. 
knowing the nature of the dry, 
sandy soil, we had supplied our- 
selves with fine wire sieves, thereby 
saving the trouble of having to 
carry our prospects long distances 
to water for washing. We also 
secured a diamond point to test 
the stones. Upon the breaking up 
of camp I had left our camp out- 
fit and animals at Fort Bridger for 
the winter. We proceeded direct- 
ly there, and it took only a day 
or two to arrange everything and 
get under way, as all we needed to 
do was to obtain supplies from 
Judge Carter, who kept the sutler’s 
store. We started from Fort Brid- 
ger with the thermometer some- 
where in the negative numbers and. 
a good stiff breeze blowing over 
the sage-covered plains and high 
mesas, with little or no protection 
from the November gales that 
sweep across that region. We had 
about one hundred and fifty miles 
to march before reaching the mesa 
on which we expected to find the 
diamond field. Every now and then 
when the wind gave us a particu- 
larly hard blast, or the thermome- - 
ter dropped a few more points be- 
low zero, one or another of our trio 
—for the packers knew nothing of 
our purpose, would look up and re- 
mark: “What fools these mortals 
be!” or words to that effect, to go 
on such a quest in such weather— 
for we really did not know whether 
we were on the right track. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day 
we came to a. small spring. I knew 
that we were near the place that 
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I thought was the supposed dia- 
mond field, and suggested to Mr. 
King that we halt and tell the pack- 
ers to camp, and then proceed our- 
selves to investigate further, as we 
did not wish the men to know what 
we were about, thinking that if we 
were to be fooled, the fewer who 
knew of it the better. 

After leaving camp we climbed to 


the top of a mesa formed by nearly 
horizontal layers of sandstone, and. 


had not gone far before we found 
some stakes, indicating that the 
ground had been staked out for min- 
ing claims. I felt a misgiving at 
the time, and remarked that it 
seemed strange that all of this sup- 
posed wealth should be left there 
- with no one in possession. We 
trode on until we came to a slight 
tise caused by the sand-stone pro- 
truding above the loose sand that 
formed the general level. Here we 
found many indications of former 
visitors, and we dismounted, letting 
our mules browse on the sage brush 
while we carefully seached for the 
precious stones. 

Before long I found one. We all 
examined and tested its hardness 
and concluded that it was genuine. 
After some further search one or 
two smaller stones were picked up 
by the other members of the party, 
and as the sun had now gone down, 
we could do nothing more that even- 
ing. Not for a moment did we then 
think that the diamonds had actu- 
ally been scattered over the ground. 
We went back to our camp fully 
believing, for the night, that the 
representations had been correct, 
and that precious stones in large 
quantities had been found, as re- 
ported. Our feelings of elation are 
much more easily imagined than de- 
scribed, upon the successful result 
of our expedition, undertaken un- 
der such difficulties. We had found 
an almost unmarked spot in a vast 
region of country of a very general 
Sameness in appearance, and track- 
less, so far as civilized man was 
concerned, and which had been 
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claimed by everybody to be located 
in far away Arizona. A more se- 
cluded or out of the way spot could 
not have been found upon which to > 
try the experiment, and, so far as 
geological conditions went, there 
were no apparent reasons why dia- 
monds should not occur in the sand 
stone here forming quite a_ large 
area. 

Bright and early in the morning 
we proceeded to the field and took 
a general look over the ground. We 
found quite a number of small holes 
that had been dug by previous par- 
ties to prospect the ground. Later 
in the day -we returned to the bare 
rock where we had discovered dia- 
monds the previous evening. After 
a short search it became apparent 
that the specimens found were in 
very exposed positions, and the fact 
that we also found many garnets, 
with some chips of emerald scat- 
tered over this rocky surface, led 
us to suspect it was not a genuine 
deposit. We then started to thor- 
oughly prospect the ground by first 
selecting a spot where the bedrock 
was shallow. We then carefully ex- 
amined the surface, picking up all 
the garnets, diamonds and emeralds, 
taking up all the sand to the bed- 
rock, sifting it through the sieve 
carefully, thereby reducing the 
whole to a handful of pebles or 
coarse sand. This we examined 
very carefully. We made several 
of these tests, and in no case did 
we find any of the gems. This 
was to our mind conclusive evidence 
that it was a case of “salt,” as the 
specific gravity of the diamond is 
greater than that of ordinary sand, 
and it would therefore settle to the 
bedrock. To make assurance doubly 
sure, we examined ant-hills, made 
here by the piling together of small 
pebbles. In every case where there 
had been no disturbance of the hill, © 
we were unable to find any gems. 
In this manner we spent the sec- 
ond and third day ot our stay, mak- 
ing ourselves absolutely sure that 
the diamonds did not occur in this, 
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the then famous “Arizona Diamond 
Fields.” 

On our return to camp upon the 
evening of the third day, Mr. King 
asked the nearest point where he 
could board the train for San Fran- 
cisco. I told him that Black Butte 
Station was the closest; and that 
I thought the distance about forty 
miles in an air line; that I thought 
the trip could be made in one day 
by forced riding. 

Early the following morning, Mr. 
Emmons, with the pack train and 


camp outfit, returned to Fort Brid-: 


ger, while Mr. King and I started 
for Black Butte Staticn. We had 
a long day’s ride, without track or 
trail, over sage-covered hills and 
“plateaus. We crossed ridges, gul- 
leys, washouts, and late at night 
with only the stars as guides during 
the latter part of the trip, we ar- 
rived at the station. Arousing the 
agent, we procured for our two 
mules a box car, which the agent 
kindly had attached to a west-bound 
freight train. Just after daylight we 
boarded a west-bound passenger 
train and proceeded west. 

Upon reaching San Francisco, 


To an Inland Cypress. 


Mr. King immediately called upon 
the gentlemen who had formed the 
syndicate to purchase the claims 
from the _ original promoters, and 
explained to them the nature of the 
great fraud that had been perpetra- 
ted. 

I was informed that the syndicate 
returned the money to the parties 
to whom they had sold stock in 
their corporation, thereby stand- 
ing the loss sustained by the ori- 
ginal purchase of the claims. 

To realize the extent and magni- 
tude of this swindle, one must con- 
sider the amount of money involved 
and must remember that the perpe- 
trators had actually gone to Lon- 
don and there spent between thirty 
and forty thousand dollars in pur- 
chasing gems, mostly of an inferior 
quality, with which to “salt” the 
ground, and to exhibit to those 
whom they expected to draw into 
the scheme. Great judgment and 
care were required to select the lo- 
cation and to so carry on their ne- 
gotiations that the locality should 
not be discovered by any outsider 
before they had effected the sale 
of the land. : 


TO AN 


INLAND CYPRESS 


BY PRISCILLA BREWSTER 


Sad cypress, straining upward 

Toward the blue of heaven’s dome, 

Do you strive to earn a downward glimpse 
Of your far off sea-cliff home? 

Are you homesick for the ocean— 

Are you heartsick for the thrill 

Of waves that should break below you 
Over rocks where wild and shrill 

The sea-birds scream and circle, 
Skimming the swirling foam? 

Do you yearn for the stress and the rough caress 
Of the boisterous winds of home? 
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The Curious Japanese Ceremony of Cha-No-Yu. x4 


HE celebration of the rite of 
Cha-no-yu, which, being tyans- 
lated, means ‘Ceremonial 
Tea,” is a little snippet of the Mid- 
dle Ages patched on to the life of 
to-day. From the reverence with 
which the Japanese regard it, the 
ceremony might be a part of their 
religion, as indeed history says it 
originally was. The renowned Tea 
Rites have undergone many trans- 
formations during the six or seven 
hundred years of their existence, 
passing through. several stages. At 
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times they were extravagant and 


luxurious, again intensely and ex- 
tremely unostentatious, but in the 
very beginning they originated in 
tea-drinking pure and simple. 

The Buddhist monks of the Zen 
sect brewed a strong decoction of 
tea-leaves, which they drank to 
keep them awake at their midnight 
mass, to stimulate the endless dron- 
ing prayers and chants, and one of 
their abbots with the sweet sound- 
ing name of Eisai first invented the 
real Cha-no-yu celebrations and in- 
troduced them to the aristocracy in 
the person of Minamoto-no-Saneto- 
mo, a Shogun of Japan in 1200 A. 
D. He was a young man of wild 
character, and fond of wine. There- 
fore to distract him from his cups 
the Buddhist - monk composed a 
tract on “The Salutary Effects of 
Tea Drinking,” and drew up a code 
of rules for making the concoction 
and for serving it with a simple 
semi-religious service. 

But this first stage soon passed 
off, and the luxurious era of the Tea 
Ceremonies commenced, an. era of 
marvelous and elaborate decorum, 


S 


of the most exalted, awesome eti- 
quette. Rival masters taught its te- 
dious forms, which magnified the 
curve of the hand and the depth of 
the bow into matters of vital import- 
ance. 

A tea party in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was like an entertainment in 
the Arabian Nights, such was the 
extravagant splendor of the rooms 
where it was held. Couches were 
covered with fine tiger skins from 
Korea, with leopard skins from 
China, and on these the Daimyos 
or Princes reclined just as the old 
Romans used to do. Beautiful and 
precious perfumes were burnt; the 
walls were dec rated with splendid 
brocades, with fine paintings on silk, 
with silver and golden vessels and 
sometimes with swords in lacquer 
sheathes. A light méal of sweet- 


meats and expensive dainties, per-- 


haps lark’s tongues, at any rate we 
read in the old books, every descrip- 
tion of rare bird and fish, was served 
and then the ceremony began. The 
chief amusement was the tasting 
of the many varieties of tea which 
were presented to the invited guests. 
He who was able to distinguish and 
name correctly all the brands was 
given his choice of the ornaments 
in the room, things so rich and rare 
that vast fortunes were dissipated in 
collecting them. The trophies at 
the end of the carousal—for the 
feasts were nothing else—were 
given to the lovely dancing girls 
brought in to amuse the company. 

Naturally, after a time a reaction 
against such wasteful extravagance 
set in. The forms were purified and 
the national manners, which have al- 
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A Cha-No-You ceremony. Showing how Ceremonial Tea is served by the ladies. 


ways been closely mirrored by them 
were purified also. The key note of 
the modern taste was struck by Yo- 
shimasa, who abdicated his throne, 
not to grow cabbages, but to in- 
dulge in the pleasures of etiquette 
at Ginkakugi, or the Golden Pavil- 
ion, near Kioto. He it was who re- 
duced the tea rooms to tiny boxes 
nine feet square, building one of this 
size for himself with walls of gold 
lacquer, and setting it like a jewel 
in a splendid pavilion jutting out 
on to a little lake. 

- Deeper and deeper the custom 
took root among the Japanese. We 
read in the old manuscripts that tea 
bowls made by celebrated potters 


were eagerly sought; one of these 


was the usual gift of princes, and 
constituted a valued mark of con- 
descension from a_ superior, like 
Queen Victoria’s real Cashmere 
shawls. When a feudal castle was 
in sore straits and obliged to sur- 
render, the tea things of the family 
were hurriedly smuggled into safety 
or buried as the greatest treasure, 
much as we should run for the sil- 
ver spoons if our houses caught fire. 

Hideyoshi, the Taiko, crystallized 
all the dissenting schools of Cha- 
no-yu that sprung up by a clever 


compromise. The wily old warrior 


saw at a glance a proof of the pro- 
verb “Idleness breeds mischief’ in 
the conspiracies among his princes, 
when they came together. As time 
in those ages had evidently no value 
and tea drinking was an important 
incident, he concentrated their at- 
tention on the Ceremonial Rites, 
and called a great meeting. By a 
singular edict, all lovers of tea 
throughout the Empire were sum- 
moned to a certain pine grove near 
Kioto on pain of being refused part 
in future ceremonies if they did not 
appear. The result was the world’s 
greatest tea party, an event of as 
much importance in Japan as the 
Boston Tea Party in the United 
States. It lasted for ten days, and 
Hideyoshi fulfilled his promise to 
drink tea at each of the booths, 
some of which were occupied by 
nobles and some by merchants; still 
others by humble peasants. But the 
Taiko drank with one and all, thus 
encouraging the ceremonies in every 
class of society. 

Such, briefly, is the poetic history | 
of Cha-no-yu. One great master 
and another has improved, formu- 
lated and impressed the art with 
his personality, until to-day it ap- 
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The Curious Japanese Ceremony of Cha-No-Yu. 


pears with all the best Japanese 
characteristics crystallized around 
it, an echo of the national taste. 
The actual ceremonies are intri- 
cate to a terrible degree, and sa- 
credly private, but we had a chance, 


rarely given to Europeans, to par- 


take of some held in honor of the 
Emperor’s birthday on November 
the third, at Kioto. 
the young ladies, daughters of 
princes and nobles, whose “finishing 
education” is being carried on at 
a private seminary, serve Ceremon- 
ial Tea to a few accredited visitors. 
The service constitutes the com- 
mencement exercises of the class. 
We wended our way, guided by 
our kind conductor, whose elabo- 


rate, tactful care had secured the 


privilege for us, through mazes of 
streets beyond the palace moats, 
past the open spaces, until among 
blank walls which hid aristocratic 
dwellings we found our destination. 
The house stood in the middle of a 
garden, whose floor was an uneven 


bed of flat stones, overspread with 


green moss, a garden of quaint fas- 
cination “born of a harmonious 
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blending of untouched naturalness 
and high cultivation.” Several ex- 
quisitely simple -tea-rooms looked 


out on this quiet paradise. 


We were kept waiting some time, 
perhaps to prepare our minds for 
the solemnity in store, a Cha-no- 
yu in the most aristocratic manner. 
Presently a maid-servant appeared 
and ushered us through a mere 
trap-door not three feet high, into 
a tiny room. We were a party of 
four, which is the charmed num- 
ber, and bowing profoundly and sol- 
emnly as mourners to each other, 
we took our places on the spotless 
mats. Not, let it be . imagined, 
thoughtlessly, or as comfort or con- 
venience suggested, but in the ex- 
act spots which etiquette prescribes, 
in fixed relation to the hogtess, the 
door and the Tokonoma, or recess 
containing the flower vase, the sin- 
gle ornament of the whole room. 

That delicate intuitive sense of 
proportion, of fine balance which 
artists call in one wotd “placing,” 
is strong in the Japanese, and they 
carry it into every day life, think- 
ing out their streets and their 
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houses inside and out, their hills 
and their hamlets, to form pictures. 
The decoration of the flower niche 
occupies weeks of thought, for all 
its simplicity. We found an ex- 
quisite bronze vase with one perfect 
spray of autumn leaves, and at the 
correct moment gravely praised it. 
Not to speak of it at all would be 
as much an evidence of bad breeding 
as to compliment it at the wrong 
time. 

The little lady who was to serve 
us made a periect picture of old 
Japan sitting on her heels at the tiny 
doll’s table in her ceremonial silk 
kimono, the gracious flower of all 
the generations of culture and re- 
finement of that most aesthetic 
country. After bowing to us, she 
rose and brought in a basket of 
selected charcoal with pretty twigs 
of charred azalea coated with lime. 
Then she carefully replenished the 
fire, laying on each twig with a 
care, a grace and a dainty pre- 
cision, for it is just in the pre- 
cise management of detail, in the 
significant position of the fingers, 
the elbow and the wrist; in the de- 
liberation and certainty of every 
movement that the art of Cha-no-yu 
lies. Those apparently simple 
twistings of the hand, those grace- 
ful curves of the throat “outward” 
or “inward” which have caused 
endless dissensions and created two 
opposing schools, they are the art 
of it all, and they must be prac- 
ticed throughout the lifetime of a 
devotee. 

Our hostess dusted the edge of her 
little charcoal fire with an eagle’s 
feather, and dropped incense on the 
coals until the room was steeped in 
most delicious perfumes. Next she 
placed an antique iron kettle newly 
filled with fresh water from a beau- 
tiful porcelain jar over the coals, 
folded with infinite grace a square 
of purple silk and wiped every ar- 
ticle of the tea service. 

It was at this witching moment 
that our kind friend prompting us, 
we asked the history of the imple- 


ments used in the ceremony. When 
Hideyoshi simplified the Tea Rites 
he forbade the elaborate cups of 
expensive ware, but this order was 
easily evaded. Tea lovers collect- 
ed old bowls of Chinese or Korean 
manufacture, which were handed 
from one generation to another. Ri-. 
kiu, the teacher of Hideyoshi, and 
Jo-o, teacher of Rikiu, have left 
many priceless accessories behind 


them. A little bamboo slip with a 


curved flat end, to lift the tea out 
of the box, carved by Rikiu, or a 
bamboo whisk belonging to Jo-o, 
could not be bought nowadays for 
“all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men.” Such heirlooms would 
be tied up in bags of precious bro- 
cade, and only brought out on great 
days like the one we were enjoying. 
Each bowl had its personal history, . 
and adventures, which our hostess 
related most charmingly and _ for- 
mally, while we watched her rinse 


the bamboo whisk and scald the 


loving-cup. 

For Cha-no-yu, the tea leaves, the 
very finest and choicest from the 
Uji gardens, are pounded into a 
flour. When boiling water is poured 
on it, the mixture becomes a thick 
green gruel, a puree of tea bitter as 
quinine and nerve racking. The 
stolid Turks may be able to swallow 
the grounds of their coffee without 
harm, but it is certain that the ner- 
vous, high-class Japanese suffer in 
health from the amount of tea they 
drink, and the first sacrifice to be 
made when commencing the study 
of English and foreign branches is 
their dearest-loved stimulant. 

To the guest sitting on the left 
of our hostess was handed a bowl 
of this powdered mixture, which she 
had just previously whipped with a 
bamboo whisk into a froth as we 
whip cream. He lifted it ceremoni- 
ously to his lips and drank a sip, 
then another and another, after the - 
third wiping the edge with a clean 
piece of white paper, which he af- 
terwards tucked into the sleeve of 
his kimono. Such is invariably the 
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Wistaria at the Kameida Temple, Japan 


Japanese custom. Even at elaborate 
dinners the Japanese guests wipe 
off their dishes with little squares 
of white paper, which they after- 
wards hide away in their volumin- 
ous sleeves. From one to another 
of us the bowl was passed, and the 
measure of the sips were so exactly 
prescribed, that the last visitor 
drained the cup, which our hostess, 
with a series of progressive bows, 
returned to her tiny table. To leave 
a drop of tea in the bowl would be 
deadly insult to her. 

When the drinking was over, the 
proper moment arrived for the little 
poems which are always left as a 
tribute to the hostess. Our Japan- 
ese colleagues dashed them off quite 
easily, seeming to return to the po- 


etic atmosphere of old Japan with 
their silk and court kimonos. For 
us, on the spur of the moment, the 
sonnets were more difficult, and we 
made sorry attempts. This closed 
the ceremony, which, so quickly de- 
scribed, lasted six hours, until our 
heels ached because of the unaccus- 
tomed strain on the tendons and 
muscles from such long squatting 
upon them. The present Empress, 
our escort told us, often spends with 
the Emperor and some intimates the 
entire day over the Cha-no-yu Rites 
and she delights in the little poems 
which the guests write for her. No 
well-bred boy or girl is considered 
educated without a knowledge of 
the ceremonial etiquette. 

We watched the tea things packed 
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up in their precious brocade bags 

istfully and came back with a jerk 
to every-day life and our own cen- 
tury feeling almost as if we had 
slipped temporarily off our planet 
and tumbled back into a very dif- 


‘Fleur de Lis. 


ferent era from our own, into an 
age when time mattered little, and 
manners mattered. much, an era 
very different in spirit from the 
pushing; “practical, irreverent 20th 


century. 
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The 
: A Poetic Idea of Spirit Worship 


BY CHARLES E. LORRIMER - 


as the power to believe what the ‘pivot on which their whole 
"~ you know is not true. It is moral code turns. The feast lasts 
the antithesis of Reason, and, like from the first to the fifteenth day 
Love and Hope, absolutely refuses of the seventh month with many 
to be pastured on the fields of Logic. ceremonies, quaint and interesting. 
At the same time, the world, civil- The Chinese believe that fire is 
ized and uncivilized, lives by it, and a godly attribute, and that those 
through it, while at least two- things which are burned in a pious 
thirds of the world has no power and reverend mood ascend to the 
to reason at all. Faith in one an- worlds of air, and by some myster- 
other makes society possible, and ious agency, affiliate themselves 
the actual, elementary need of faith with the soul they are intended to 
in the unseen is proved by the re- assist. The theory sounds compli- 
lizions of all the inhabitants of the cated, and the search as perplexing 
globe from the Zulus to the Esqui- as the hunt for your umbrella at a 
maux. | - theatre without a check—but just 
A belief in two things is a neces-_ here faith steps in and supplies the . 
sity: first in some Superior Power + logical deficiencies. 


er ONE has described faith specialty, and the worship of them » 


or Law or Governing Force, and Towards the end of the sixth 
3 second, in the immortality of the month certain shops begin to hlos- 
; - spark, the germ, which is Life, and som with weird and fantastic fig- 


which we call the Soul. Most ofthe ures made of paper stretched over 
peoples of the world have elabo- bamboo frames. There are clothes 
rated for themselves a further belief hung on rough’ osier. mannikins, 
in the return of the spirits of the imitating the height of fashion, 
dead to earth periodically because dresses graded in glory to suit every 
this simplifies faith by bringing the’ class of society. There are paper 
Unknown under the conditions to  sedan-chairs, natural size, with pa- 
which owr- minds are accustomed. per attendants and most careful 
Thus- nearly every religion has a ‘copies—silver’ -.and gilded—of 
Spirit Festival corresponding to the ‘‘shous,” literally oblong lumps of 
Christian Feast of All Souls. The gold or silver with which all large 
Japanese, the Javanese, the Hin- debts are paid. The greatest care 
doos and the Chinese observe a day is taken to make everything look 
or a week of the year in honor of iatural. If the spirits are to be 
the souls of the dear departed, who hoodwinked, it is with a careful 
are for that atom of time let free out make-believe by which any self-re- 
of Eternity to visit this world and _ specting ghose nee.| not be ashamed 
follow is interests.. to have been deceived. 
The most picturesque customs are ._ Inthe evenings the cities, not only , 
those of the Chinese, who may be_ in the byways, but in the very cen- 3 = =~ 
said to have made ancestors their ‘ter of. the principal thoroughfares, 
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The ten thousand Buddhas 


The interior of a Memorial Pagoda. 
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The Chinese Festival of All Souls. 


are bright with huge bonfires of 
these offerings. Carters, riders and 
all the passers-by, instead of re- 
senting the blockade, remain to en- 
joy the fun—nor would the host pro- 
viding the sacrifice dare to make 
them pass on. The whole muni- 
cipal system of a Chinese neighbor- 
hood, which is quite devoid of po- 
lice, is the responsibility of cach 
man for the actions of his neighbors, 
The evil-doer brings punishment 


down on the heads of every house- 
hold near him. Therefore, converse- 
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able and happy, forget to do the 
mischief that they might otherwise 
be tempted to do. 

Occasionally a man, one of whose 
relations has died recently, takes 
this opportunity to facilitate the 
progress of his relative’s soul to- 
ward Peace. Taoist priests who at- 
tended at the funeral declare the 
spirit has come to a river. This 
happened to: the Mother of one of 
China’s greatest men recently. Her 
soul, unable tO get across was wan- 
dering, uneasy, on the nearer bank. 


The Altar of the Prince of Departed Spirits. The central figure is an effigy of the 


Prince of Departed £€pirits. 


ly, the neighbors have a right to 
supervise the actions of all dwellers 
in their locality. Hence a patriar- 
chal supervision producing an acute 
curiosity which would drive an 
American into nervous prostration. 

The bonfires are offerings to the 
souls of unbefriended paupers and 
beggars who have died during the 
year, in order that the spirits may 
be appeased, and feeling comfort: 


After much thought a remedy was 
found. Twenty paper cows—pur- 
ple cows—were brought (through 
the priests, you may be sure) and 
burned. Quick they found, with 


—unerring instinct, the dividing river 


and drank it up so that the old lady, 
like the Children of Israel, went 
across on dry land. 

From eight to ten o'clock, just 
the length of time that a short, Chi- 
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A graveyard surrounded by a semi-circular wall to keep the spirits from wandering. 
On All Soul’s day, a gate is opened to allow them to pass out of the tombs for one 


day. 


nese, evil-smelling, mutton-fat can- 
dle will burn, lanterns are suspend- 
ed over the doors of all the houses 
and from the boughs of trees, while 
tapers are set along the streets and 
highways. A river near a big city 
presents a really beautiful scene. 
On the quiet, dark. breast of the 


water are thousands of tiny star-- 


points light, flickering and -dan- 


cing with joy, and bowing’ to their - 


own reflections. It is as if the’vek 
vet of the sky had heen pricked and 
let. little golden drops of light fall 
through. ’ 

Files’ of brown, soft-footed figures 
like lines of ants, troop down to 
the banks. A soft, sweet smell of 
incense pervades the air, floating 
in little trails from the clusters of 
joss-sticks which burn with a dull 
glow here and there. They are’ 
lighted in honor of the Prince of De- 
parted Spirits, and stuck in the 
ground in clumps so. that they look 
like clusters of luminous flowers. 
But they have a practical use as 
well, like most other’ things - in 


- 


China. They serve to light the tiny 
wicks of the lanterns which all the 
crowd reverently sets a-floating 
down the river. Thousands of small 
tapers, each with a minute saucer 


_of oil placed in a cup of glazed pa-— 


per fashioned and painted like a 
flower, are launched burning on the 
water, and borne quickly away by 
the rapid current. Now they are 
whirled into composite figures and . 
again scattered widely on the yel- 
low breast of.the river like a shower 
of golden -hail. 

These golden lights are offerings 
to those mysterious creatures that 
dwell in the water, the pixies and 
nixies and fairies and devils, the 
dragons and the hundred and one 
evil spirits. They are prayers for 
the souls of those who have per- 
ished by drowning, for the poor, 


‘restless spirits which flit disconso- 


lately over the face of the waters. 
Rich men provide large flower- 
boats carrying Taoist priests to 
chant a requiem for the departed 
souls. “They are flat barges and ex- 
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ceedingly beautiful, hung with va- 
riegated lanterns whose reflections 
in the water dissolve into a dozen 
tones and undertones of blue and 
yellow, green and crimson. Men 
stationed in the bow burn paper 
clothes and paper money; others 
throw rice and vegetables into the 
stream for the spirits. Now and 
again great flaunting lamps of earth- 
enware come pompously down be- 
tween the boats breaking into the 
mysterious kaleidoscope-figures of 
the little fairy lights. And so it 
lasts all night, one brilliant wreath 
of reflected light fading into an- 
other until all are lost in the sea 
of far-away night. 

The All Souls Festival is kept in 
every temple, monastery and nun- 
nery with droning masses for the 
souls of those who have died alone, 
the friendless and the poor. It is 
good to think that at least once a 
year no partiality is shown to the 
spirits. The Buddhists use the Ta- 
oist prayers and vice versa in a 


broad toleration and desire for the. 
general good. Even the outcasts of 
society—the criminals—are remem- 


bered. Services are always held on 


the execution ground at Canton to 
pacify the souls of the beheaded vic- 
tims. Every official who has con- 
demned a man to death subscribes 
to the fund for the special rites. 
No Mandarin dares .refuse, for the 
judges, as a class, are immensely 


superstitious and fear to be haunted - 


by those they have condemned. 
The pious cowherd who has 
turned into a star receives his free- 
dom on-All Souls day. The Chi- 
nese have a very dainty legend 
about him, far prettier than the old 
Greek story of the Pleiades or than 
the tale of the love-lorn Endymion. 
Seven goddesses sit up in the heav- 
ens as seven brilliant stars—and yet 
not totally above mortal concerns. 
Once the youngest of them was sent 
by the gods to this world as a spe- 
cial messenger, and while on her 
errand, she fell in love with a mor- 


The grave of a rich man. The bronze figure before the entrance is for burning in- 
cense to the spirit of the dead on All Soul’s day. | 
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tal, a simple cowherd. Moreover, 
the course of true love in so far ran 
smooth that they were married. But 
presently the Lord of Heaven sum- 
moned the happy bride to return to 
her home in the firmament. The 
legend says she hastened back like 
Niobe, “all tears’—weeping a 
shower of golden rain, the poor dis- 
consolate bride. Through sheer 
sympathy her sisters wept with her, 
and from their combined tears the 
tiny worlds of fire in the Milky 
Way (which the Chinese call the 
Bamboo Grove) were born. Before 
long the cowherd died of a broken 
heart. And, too late, the gods de- 
clared his life blameless, and his 
poor unhappy self entitled to a place 
in the heavens where his heart so 
long had been. They admitted him 
into the constellation situated on 
the side of the Milky Way, opposite 
to the Seven Stars. And once a 
year, on the seventh day of the 
seventh month, the cowherd receives 
his freedom and crosses the bridge 
of the Milky Way on a visit to his 
well-beloved spouse, the star god- 
dess. 

As a corollary to the Feast of 
Spirits, 
comes the festival of the Moon God- 
dess who, according to popular be- 
lief, is intimately connected with 
the wanderings of the lost souls as 
well as with the wanderings of 
minds diseased. She is the great 
patroness of hypnotism and mes- 
merism, which were known in 
China a thousand years. before 
Western scientists discovered po- 
lite names for them. Throughout 
the Moon Festival, electro-biology 
is largely practiced. The subject 
willing to be operated on is placed 
in the direct rays of the moon, his 
forehead leaning on the top of a 
pole which-he grasps with one hand. 


The pole is placed slantwise so that 
his other hand rests upon the 
ground. Burning incense sticks are 
waved three times over his head by 
little acolytes, more. respectful, let 


and a continuation of it, 
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us hope, than the small High 
Church choir boy who boasted about. 
“swinging the nonsense” every Sun- 
day. The operators, usually two or 
three of them, stand around in a 
semi-circle, repeating low-voiced 
prayers to the Moon Goddess. After 
half an hour the mesmerized person 
falls down. Then he is raised again 
and, being set upon his feet, goes 
through a variety of movements at 
the will of the operator. Boys who 
have never been taught the elabor- 
ate sword and lance exercises of the 
Chinese cavalry, under the  mes- 
meric influence, go through all the 


difficult evolutions with a grace and 


dexterity that would do credit to 
a well-trained lancer. The amount 
of bodily exercise a mesmerized 
person can support is wonderful. 
For three or four hours the subjects 
the kept in a state of great physical 
exertion. The Chinese believe that 
the spirit is set free by the influ- 
ence of the Moon Goddess and the 
body therefore succumbs to the will 
of the operator. Curiously enough 
the priests, whose prerogative hyp- 
notism is, never attempt to turn 
their power to any useful end such 
as the healing of the sick. - Nor 
could they by any chance be per- 
suaded to use it except during the 
Feast of All Souls and under the in- 
fluence of the Moon Goddess. 

The sixteenth day of the seventh 
month, the spirits are formally con- 
signed after their riotous roam- 
ing, to their tombs, and _ peace 
and quiet again with many religi- 
ous ceremonies. Good and_ Evil 
ghosts are alike expected to be 
tranquil and stay at home for the 
year—to lay themselves back in 
their graves and forbear to haunt 
the good-natured mortals who have 
taken so much trouble for them dur- 
ing their own particular festival. 
The shrine of the Prince of Depart- 
ed Spirits attracts. large crowds. 


Prayers are read and food distrib- 
uted for the souls on their return 
to Paradise or Purgatory. Each fam- 
ily worships the ancestral tablets 
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A seven-storied pagoda built by a rich man as an offering to the spirits’ ancestors. 
On All Soul’s day a lantern is hung from each pointed piece of roof. 


and burns incense before the tomb 
of its forefathers. tutelary 
saints of towns are worshiped also, 
and men flock to the shrine of tneir 
favorite saint to dedicate themselves 
to his service, so that a man, for 
instance, who is a groom in this life 
will go and offer to be the Saint’s 
groom in the next world. The 
groom will never offer to become a 
physician or a millionaire, because 


he knows that as he is born so he 
must die. To rise above his posi- 
tion being impossible, he mixes a 
little commonsense with his faith 
and asks for what is practicable. 
The Feast of All Souls comes to 
a noisy close with a salvo of fire 
crackers. Walls have ears, Little 
Pitchers have ears. But the Chinese 
might as well not have ears. They 
are deaf in varying degrees, the 
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whole nation of them. And like towards their heavenly dwellings. 
mortal, like ghost. So the horrible The cowherd possesses his soul in. 
pandemonium no doubt pleases atience for another year, while the 


the returning spirits who are 
“sung’d” (literally, “accompanied faithful begin saving up for the 


to the outer door”) as the Chinese burnt offerings of the next All 
custom is for honored guests, back Souls Day. 


eas. 


if 
YG BALL: 


Shine two red eyes in the dark, 
Stealthy footsteps nearer draw, 
Softly falls each padded paw, 
Is it flesh, or shadow stark? 


Pants its hide with hunger’s pangs, 
Nearer steals, witn quickened pace, 

Till its hot breath smites my face, 
Gleam its death-like, grinning fangs. 


Springs a dark shape through the air, 
At my throat its teeth sink deep, 

Flesh or shade, it is the leap | 
Of the lean gray wolf, Despair! 
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"THE “TOAD BENEATH THE 


_ HARROW 


The Inimitable Cruelty of 
L. R. FREEMAN 


HE fame of Rudyard Kipling 
a hundred years from now, 
judging, of course, from his 


works to date, will be founded upon. 


his short stories of Indian life, and 
his verse. Both are essentially 
works of his imagination, but works 
in which the characters, the children 
of his imagination, are made to 
live and breathe because of a ves- 
ture and environment of reality; a 
reality which owes its realness to 
the wonderful faculties for obser- 
vation of its creator. 
Notwithstanding the fact that 


much of this work of Kipling’s, wor- 


thy as it is to compare with the 
best of its kind in history, was pro- 
duced prior to his return to England 
by way of America in 1890, it re- 
mained for his story of this trip, a 
supposedly truthful account of his 
observations, to bring him out into 
the glare of the limelight of pub- 
licity, where he has kept himself 
ever since. 


“—— It was his scathing criticism in 


this work of America and its people, 
particularly those of the West, that 
first attracted attention to Kipling, 
and in course of time to his other 
and better works. His idea at that 
time of the American, judging from 
this criticism, is epitomized in one 
of the closing verses of his poem 
of that name: 


“Enslaved, illogical, elate, 

He meets the embarrassed gods, 
nor fears 

To shake the iron hand of fate 

Or match with destiny for beers.’ - 


At first Kipling’s position was one 
of notoriety rather than of note, but 


gradually the attacks of the press, 
aroused by the outspoken criticism 
in his book, subsided as his genius 
made itself felt in his later works. 
People read his stories because they 
liked them, and he finally entered 
upon the cumulative period of pop- 


ularity, whose zenith is not yet 
reached. 
In “From Sea to Sea,” the name 


given by Kipling to his book of 
travels, he seems to most effectively 
show up the American follies and 
foibles when he cites individual in- 
stances, recording his conversations 
with - street acquaintances and 
chance associates, setting forth their 
weaknesses and absurdities as char- 
acteristic of the country, producing, 
when all is said, a rather sorry pic- 
ture of the American. An instance 
of this nature, in connection with 
his tour of the West, fell under my 
notice a year ago, and if the rest of 
the incidents which Kipling used as 
nails to fasten down the lid of the 
coffin he had prepared for American 
dignity, American manners, and, in 
fact, everything but American busi- 
ness enterprise, which latter he did 
not approve of, have no more truth 
in them than his stories of poor old 
Yankee Jim of the Yellowstone, 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 
Salt Lake, Omaha, Chicago and 
cther of the Western cities have lit- 
tle reason to care longer for the 
smart of the whip that he laid so un- 
sparingly along their unwashed 
Western backs. 

Considering the shameless way 
in which this story of the old hunter 
and trapper is patched up out of 
whole cloth, there is good reason 
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to believe that, in this much talked 
of story of his travels, Kipling’s 
imagination has reciprocated the 
service of his observation in his 
works of fiction and helped him to 
construct effective and pointed “in- 
stances,” were the real incidents of 
this trip would not bend to his pur- 
poses. 

When I decided upon a trip to 
the Yellowstone Park summer be- 
fore last, I anticipated nothing with 
more pleasure than a stop-off at 
Yankee Jim’s, where Kipling stop- 
ped, and a day’s fishing in Yankee 
Jim’s Canyon where Kipling fished. 
I pictured myself listening to the 
desperate old hunter’s blood-curd- 
‘ling tales of Indian warfare, just as 
Kipling listened, and I even went 


so far as to invent a wild story of 


my own with which I intended to 
cap one of Jim’s when the opportu- 
nity offered, just as Kipling tried 
to do. I wanted to know what be- 
came of “Diana of the Crossroads,” 
the beautiful country girl that Kip- 
ling described, and I wanted to 
learn of a hundred other things that 
Kipling said and did on the momen- 
tous occasion of his visit. But it 
was all on Kipling’s account, for my 
feeling toward Yankee Jim was al- 
most one of repugnance, aroused by 
the former’s descriptions of the cold 
blooded manner with which Jim re- 
cited his stories of the revolting 
Indian cruelties he had witnessed. 

Imagine my surprise, then, when 
I had jumped from the train and 
hurried eagerly over the few yards 
that separated the track from Jim’s 
cabin, at being met at the door by 
a benevolent-looking old man with 
white hair and beard, clean and neat 
in dress, whose manner. as he 
grasped my hand and bade me a 
cordial welcome, betrayed a gentle- 
ness and courtesy rarely found in 
such surroundings. I noticed al- 
most at once, however, a kind of 
anxiety in his manner, which be- 
came more pronounced as I, hav- 
ing deposited my bag and rod on 
the floor and taken the chair which 


or two who think as you do.’ 
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he had set for me, blurted out: ““Mr. 
Georges,” (I had heard he preferred 
to be called by his surname) “they . 
told me in Livingston that you had 
met all the famous men that ever 
came up this way, and I have known 
of you for years through Kipling’s. 
account of you. I want you to tell 
me some of the Indian stories you 
told him.” 

He endeavored to hide the look 
of annoyance and pain that came to 
his face, and at once began talking 
most volubly, but in a forced and 
unnatural manner that I, even in 
my singleness of purpose to hear 
of Kipling, noticed without under- 
standing. 

- “They told you that I had met 
most all the notables, did they? 
Well, I guess I have. All of them, 
in fact, before the railroad was 
built. Perhaps they told you about 
the time that Bob Ingersoll lectured 
down there, on his way out from 


the Park. No? Well, you see, Bob 


and his family stopped a whole day 
with me when they came along and 
we got to be great friends. His 
girls came right out here into this 
kitchen where you are sitting now, 
and rolled up their sleeves and help- 
ed me wash the dishes. They were 
calling me Uncle Jim before they 
had been here an hour. Well, the 
people down there persuaded Bob 
to give a lecture in Livingston, and 
I drove in the whole forty miles 
to hear it. When the lecture was 
over Bob came up to me at the hotel 
and asked me what I thought of it. 
‘Mr. Ingersoll,’ said I, ‘I don’t like 
to tell you.’ ‘I like a man _ that 
speaks his mind,’ said he; ‘go on.” 
‘Well, Mr. Ingersoll,’ said I, ‘I think 
you're making a grievous mistake 
in standing up there and hurting 
the feelings of almost the whole au- 
dience, just for the sake of the one 
At 
first I thought he was going to come 
back at me, and I don’t doubt that 
he would have tied me up in short 
order, but all of a sudden he laughed 
right out in his jovial way and took 
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my arm and said, ‘Mr. Georges, let’s 
have a drink.’ He was the most lov- 
able man I[ ever met, in spite of his 
doctrines.” 

Now, this would have been inter- 
esting enough under ordinary cir- 
circumstances, but here was a 
man who had entertained Kipling, 
exchanged stories with him, even 
eaten with him, and was not talk- 
ing about it. I was sure there was 
something wrong, and I hastened at 
once to remind him. 

“Jim (1 had forgotten the~- Mr. 
Georges in my eagerness) did Kip- 
ling really catch as many fish as be 
claimed down in the canyon?” 

Again the look of pain and an- 
and again the switching 
off. 

“Fishing in the canyon isn’t what 
it used to be before the coal mines 
up at Horr began dumping their 
tailings into the river. Roscoe Conk- 
ling caught the biggest fish that a 
tourist ever caught in the canyon. 
He was a great hand with the rod, 


but in my opinion, much over-rated | 


as a public man. He had the nerve 
to cheat me out of the price of a 
case of beer. Ordered it for a cou- 
ple of coach loads of his party. and 
then drove off without paying for it. 
These politicians are slippery ones, 
anyhow. Roosevelt seems to me 
to be the only straight one in the 
lot. He has hunted all over here, 
you know. I never met him my- 
self, but he used to often put up 
with Yancy over in Pleasant Valley. 
I remember more: than ten years 
ago Yancy told me that he liked a 
young fellow named _ Roosevelt, 
who came over hunting from Da- 
kota, better than any of the other 
hunters that stopped with him, be- 
cause he always looked after his 
own horse and never kicked about 
the beds or meals. Did you ever 


hear of the time that the tenderfoot. 


tried to cheat Yancy by offering to 
pay his reckoning of ten dollars with 
a hundred dollar bank note, and 
Yancy fooled him by giving him the 
ninety dollars change in_ silver, 


-worn when I came in 
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which he happened to have on hand. 
Yancy is a sly one. Another time—’ 

I almost despaired of his ever 
talking of Kipling, but I resolved 
cn one more effort. 

“Jim,” interrupted rudely 
enough, as I remembered after- 
wards, “is it really true, as Kipling 
tells, that you saw a squaw burned 
at the stake when you lived with 
the Indians?” | 

At once he lost his assumed air 
of sprightliness and the look of 
tired resignation that his face had 
appeared. 
He tried to dodge no longer. 

“T knew you'd ask that as soon as 
I saw you,” he said. “Every one 
asks it sooner or later. I didn’t un- 
derstand it at first; and then, one 
day, the editor of one of the Butte 
papers sent me a copy of the book 
with the chapter about me marked. 
I had almost forgotten the little 
Englishman, and I certainly never 
expected he would get to be so fa- 
mous.” 

Then suddenly he assumed an al- 
almost defiant air, and throwing 
himself back in his chair and look- 
ing me straight in the _ face, ex- 
claimed: “Young man, do I look 
like a man that would let a woman, 
white or Indian, be burned at the 
stake before me? Why, my _ old 
Colt’s would have shot some one 
all of itself at such an outrage. He 
said I said ‘She hollered consider- 
able.’ What did you think of me 
when you read that? What have 
all the other people thought who 
have read it? The unhappiest night 
I ever spent was the one [ read that 
chapter. I knew at once that the 
book would be widely read, just for 
the way he criticised everything. 
Besides, it’s a fine piece of writing, 
only I can’t help. believing that 
where he talked with the different 
people he wrote down their say- 
ings just as he wanted, just to make 
them look ridiculous and carry some 
point he was trying to make. But 
I was the only one whose real name 
he used. People know me by the 
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name of Yankee Jim better than 
they do by Georges. Why couldn’t 
he have called me by some other 
name if he was going to lie so? It’s 
an actual fact that I have hated to 
meet strangers ever since I read 
that about the squaw. 

“I don’t see as many people now 
as I used to in the old days before 
the railroad was built through to 
vinnabar and every one had to come 
in on my toll road through the can- 
yon, but those that do stop here 
now stop because they have heard 
of me in some way or another, and 
more than half that have come in 
the last four or five years read of 
me first in that book, and have 
wanted to hear the story of the 
squaw that was burned at the stake. 
And they have expected to find me 
proud of the fact that such a great 
writer devoted almost a whole chap- 
ter to me. Most of them come in 
the same spirit that they go to see 
a robber or a murderer. Why, only 
a week ago a man and two women 
had the train stop here for them. 
When the train pulled on they stood 
for a while by the track, as scared 
as a lot of young Indians on their 
first visit to town. At last the man 
sneaked up to the window and 
peeked in. Then the women got 
their courage up and peeked in be- 
side him. I felt like a bear in a 
circus. Next they came around to 
the door, holding all together for 
protection. The man asked me if 
I was Yankee Jim, and the women 
chipped in about the squaw, and 
then they all giggled. 

“My old rheumatism was giving 
me a twinge or two that day, and, 
besides, their actions were enough 
to drive a well man crazy. Anyhow, 
I paid no attention to them. Then 
that young dude winked at the 
women, as if to say that he knew 
a way to make the old bear come 
out, and taking a coin from his 
pocket, started to walk in telling 
me that he would give me a dollar 
if I would tell the story. 

“Young man, from the time this 


cabin was built in 1865 to that day 
several thousand people have stood 
at that door and asked admittance, 
and never, to white man or Indian, 
had it been denied. I had harbored 
many a tough character and been 
robbed several times as a reward, 
but I kept it up just because I was 
proud of the record. Well, I made 
an end of it all right then and 
there, for I slammed the door square 
in his face, bolted it, and went to 
bed. Lucky for them that Gibbs, 
who lives a couple of miles up the 
valley, came along in the course of 
an hour. He hauled them up to Cin- 
nabar, and brought back ten of the 
dude’s dollars for the service. 


“T’ve been sorry ever since that I 
lost my temper and acted as I did. 
It’s like a man keeping from liquor 
all his life and dying a drunkard. 
Of course it can’t be helped now, 
but it’s the fault of that blamed 
story, and it is only one of the many 
times that it has been brought up 
to me. And all the other stuff he 
wrote about us here hadn’t any more. 
foundation than the squaw story. 
Let me read you from the book.” 

And Jim-went to the blackened 
shelf above the fire-place and took 
down a grimy copy of “From Sea 
to Sea.” He opened it at once at 
the double dog-eared pages wherein 
he figured, and finding the place he 
wanted, read: 

“*The fish had prepared me for a 
surprise, wherefore when Yankee 
Jim introduced me to a_ young 


woman of five and twenty, with eyes 


like the deep-fringed eyes of the 
gazelle, and ‘on the neck the small 
head buoyant, like a bell-flower in 
its bed,’ I said nothing. It was all 
in the day’s events. She was Cali- 
fornia raised, the wife of a man 
who owned a stock farm ‘up the 
river a little ways,’ and, with her 
husband, tenant of Yankee Jim’s 
shanty. I knew she wore list slip- 
pers and did not wear stays; but 
j know also that she was beautiful 


by any standard of beauty, and that 
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the trout she cooked were fit for a 
king’s supper.” | 

“Then he goes on,” said Jim, keep- 
ing the place with his finger, “‘to tell 
how the neighbors strolled in and 
gossiped about ‘lost heifers’ and 
crops, and how I told my biggest 
lies about the Indians, and so on, 
- and ends up like this: 

““Next morning I fished again, 
and listened to Diana telling the 
story of her life. I forgot what 
she told me, but I am _ distinctly 
aware that she had royal eyes and 
a mouth that the daughter of a hun- 
dred earls might have envied—so 
small and so delicately cut it was. 
‘An’ you come back an’ see us 
again,’ said the simple-minded folk. 
‘Come back an’ we'll show you how 
to catch six-pound trout at the head 
of the canyon.’ 

“We may have told him that there 
were six-pound trout in the can- 
yon, for there were, even ten-pound, 
~ and I will show you the skin and 
head of one of them after a while; 
- and the woman he told about was 
beautiful enough, God knows, but 
simple-minded, never. Now what 
do you think his gentle country folk 
were? Nothing more or less than a 
team of song and dance artists from 
a Butte concert hall. The woman 
called herself Helen Montague, and 
I don’t just recall the man’s name 
now. They didn’t even pretend to 
' be married. I suspected that they 
were up here ‘laying low’ about 
something, but I didn’t ask any 
questions. A month or two after 
they left I read of their being ar- 
rested down at Billings for being 
mixed up in some sort of a ‘dope’ 
and robbery scheme in Butte. Still, 
they behaved well enough here, ex- 
cept for drinking a good deal, and 
the woman was first-rate company. 

“But that little Englishman knew 
all the time they weren’t simple 
country folks. I remember her sing- 
ing a song of hers, a parody on ‘Wait 
Till the Clouds Roll By,’ called 
“Wait Till the Bottle Goes Dry.’ 
. She called him Johnny Bull almost 


the first time she spoke to him, 
and when she sang the song she 
would put in ‘Johnny’ at the end of 
each line of the chorus, and _ he 
would puff up in a great way. He 
took her banjo and tried to play 
chords for her to sing by, but made 
a great mess of it. Then he, and I 
guess the rest of us, teased her to 
dance, and after a lot of coaxing 
she gave us that Scotch dance where 
they throw their hand up on one 
side and then on the other—I think 
they call it the Highland Fling. 
Then she gave us the Fisher’s Horn- 
pipe, and ended up with a regular 
old ‘break-down,’ holding her skirts 
about her knees and footing it in 
great shape, while we all clapped 
our hands for time. That was a 
country girl trick, wasn’t 
it! 

“Then he and she talked for a 
long time, he telling about the 
sporty parts of the cities in India, 
and she of Butte and Denver and 
other of the Western towns. They 
certainly struck up quite a friend- 
ship, and her team-mate seemed 
more than glad when the little Eng- 
lishman left the next morning. 

“The Englishman was certainly 
a most interesting talker, and he 
showed such an intense interest in 
all you told him that you naturally 
liked him. But he didn’t admire 
Miss Helen Montague for. any ‘sim- 
ple country folk’ qualities, simply 
because she didn’t have them. Prob- 
ably when he came around to write 
the book he thought that the ‘sim- 
ple country folk’ would show off in 
fine contrast living with the des- 
perate old man who stood by while 
the squaw was burned, and so he 
iied about us all. 

“[’m getting to be a pretty old 
man—over seventy now—and the 
greatest pleasure I have had in life 
has been the meeting and the enter- 
taining of the different people, high 
and low, that came along this way 
to the Park. Well, for the last six 
years, just on account of that 
thoughtless paragraph, I have been 
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robbed of this pleasure entirely. I 
almost dread strangers now, for I 
feel that I am looked upon more as 
a curiosity than a man.” 

I may not have done it justice in 
the telling, but it seemed to me that 
the story of this gentle old man, 
taking a natural pride in the friends 
he had made and the notice he had 
attracted, even among those in high 
places, reduced through the agency 
of the careless lie of the great writer 
to feeling himself regarded as a 
freak and a monstrosity, was the 
most touching recital I had ever lis- 
tened to. Ninety-nine old prospec- 
tors and hunters out of a hundred 
would have been jubilant over the 
notoriety; Jim was crushed. He 
impressed me as more _ sorrowful 
than resentful. He had hardly ut- 


tered a word against Kipling, and 
several times he had praised him. 


Since, I have tried vainly to re- 
call his using the latter’s name once; 
I can only remembering his using 
a pronoun or “The Little English- 
man.” This may have been an in- 
advertency on his part or my mem- 
ory may be at fault. At any rate, 
it was almost the only sign of re- 
sentment that he showed, and his 
attitude toward’ Kipling seemed to 
be one of protest rather than of an- 
ger. He was only the one human 
atom beneath the literary Jugger- 
naut; still I could not help recall- 
ing the verse with which this same 
Kipling prefaces one of his famoi:s 
poems: 


“The toad beneath the harrow 
knows 3 

Exactly where tooth-point 
goes. 


The butterfly upon the road 
Preaches contentment to that toad.” 
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BLESSING IN 


DISGUISE 


BY CHARLOTTE KELTING 


AM a man thirty-two years 
old; I am tall and stout; | 
have a large nose and mouth; 
dark brown hair and gray eyes.” 

At this point Marion wanted to 
speak, but I thought it better to 
continue while I had the courage. 

“T have been wild,’ I went on. 
“T have done rash things, for in my 
- youth I had a hasty temper. That 
has been tamed, but I still have 
considerable spirit—these are my 
faults. My virtues: I have a good 
constitution, a lucrative profession, 
considerable means and a _ true 
heart.” 

This is what I told Marion, the 
dear blind girl whom I loved. She 
believed me, and I was honored; 
she was satisfied with what she be- 
lieved, and I was gratified. She 
married me; then followed a _ per- 
petual blessing. 

“Vou are much older than I,” she 
said, “but I don’t mind that, and | 
am glad, Richard, that your eyes 
are gray. Father has gray eyes, 
and his are the only eyes that | 
can remember, for I was only five 
when I became blind. Mine, they 
say, are blue.” 

She looked up as 
some remark from me. I assured 
her that they were heaven’s 
choicest hue. And as I looked into 
those eyes that always appeared to 
see I was alarmed, for they now 
seemed to look beyond my features 
into my very soul and its dread se- 
cret; but her next utterance soothed 
my fears and made me smile at the 
suspicion that my little Marion un- 
derstood more than I was willing 
to disclose. 

“T am glad, too,” she continued, 
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if expecting 


“that you have large features. I 
reprove you for naming these things 
among your faults, and for saying 
that you are not good. . You are the 
dearest man on earth, Richard Dar- 
ton!” 

So many times during our mar- 
ried life did Marion repeat this sen- 
tence that it gave me a new birth, 
for when only good is expected of 
one, it is difficult to do wrong. 

Life went on smoothly for over 
a year, and then a little one came 
into our home. Marion was de- 
lighted, as was I, and she offered 
me the honor of naming our daugh- 
ter. I consented providing that 
she should be pleased with my 
choice. _After thinking over the de- 
lightful privilege, and trying to 
match a name with our baby, I was 
at length ready to report. 

“I think Ruth a _ very pretty 
name,’ I said. “In fact, I like no 
other better, except Marion.” 

My wife was pleased. “Her name 
shall be Ruth,” she answered 
promptly, and christened our little 
one with a kiss. 

From our earliest acquaintance I 
had been hopeful that Marion 
might regain her sight, but wished 
to say nothing to her about that 
hope until I had communicated with 
Dr. H. J. Calvin, then in: Europe, 
looking. further into his specialty, 
the eyes. In our youth the doctor 
and I had been warm friends, and 
now, although of hardly middle age, 
he had disclosed almost miraculous 
skill in the restoration of sight to 
those who had for years been re- 
signed to hopeless blindness. At 
length a letter came from the noted 
oculist saying that he was about to 
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return to America, and would be 
happy to do all in his power to re- 
store Mrs. Darton’s sight. Marion 
and I then rejoiced together, but 
soon after this delightful news 
came the reverse. Detained by un- 
foreseen circumstances, the doctor 
would remain indefinitely on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

I comforted Marion by assuring 
her that at the end of another year 


we would go to Dr. Calvin, since 


he could not come to us. The trip, 
too, was an incentive to be patient. 
After Ruth was born, we noted her 
growth with interest, counting the 
months, then the weeks until she 
should be old enough to travel. 

As I had begun, under the influ- 
ence of my sweet wife, so I contin- 
ued to lead an upright life. Not 
since knowing Marion had I done 
an act that I wished to conceal from 
my wife. But had I not lived cver 
thirty years before knowing Mar- 
ion? Yes, and there in that shad- 
owed past lay a _ secret which I 
wished to tell, yet dared not; and so 
great was my desire to confide in 
my wife that I marvel now I with- 
stood it. It was when these moods 
were upon me that I thought of 
Samson, the Hebrew Hercules, who 
lost his strength, his glory and his 
life by confiding in his wife. I have 
much sympathy for that fallen hero. 
I was much wiser than he only in 
that I had not married a Philis- 
tine; for had Marion persuaded me, 
my burden no longer would have 
been-a secret. But she never ac- 
cused me of a wrong, nor suspected 
that I had troubles not common 
with her own. 

Much as I loved Marion, and 
proud as I was of her refinement, 
she had upon several occasions dis- 
closed a trait that annoyed me. It 
was my custom to read the daily 
paper aloud in the evening. It was 
then I found that Marion shrank 
from anything of a tragic nature. 


If I read of a murder she would 


cover her eyes with her hands and 
cry “Don’t! don’t! I ‘can’t hear 


the 


hear 


that!” JI never crossed her nor. 
asked for an explanation, thinking 
that when she_ should become 
stronger, she would be more reason- 
able, and for the same reason I was 
more wary of my secret. _ 

When Ruth was a few months old 
a local tragedy occurred against 
whole city arose. I 
thought Marion should be informed, 
but no sooner had I begun reading 
than she turned pale and exclaimed 
as usual: 

“Don’t! 
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Don’t! I don’t want to 


I was provoked, and said almost 


‘sternly: “Do tell me what is the 


matter with you, Marion?” 

“Did you ever witness a trag- 
edy, Richard?” she asked. 

I was not expecting a question 
of this kind, but before I could form 
a reply she relieved my embarrass- 
ment by saying: 

“IT have. Only a few weeks be- 
fore the epidemic came on, the one 
that robbed me of my sight, my > 
nurse and I were hurrying through 
an obscure part of the city when 
we heard a_ pistol-shot—then an- 
other, and turning in that direction, 
we saw the victim fall and the vil- 
lain escape. My nurse died soon af- 
ter, but 1 am sure, Richard, that if 
! should ever see that man [ would 
know him, such a vivid and horrible 
impression did that scene make up- 
cn my mind. I loathe him, yet when 
i think of that frightened look up- 


on his young face, I pity him in 


spite of my contempt.” 
“Did he have gray eyes?” I ask- 
ed 


“T don’t know,” my wife replied. 
“It was no feature in particular, but 
the whole face that is stamped upon 
my mind. I am sure that I should 
know him, though, especially if that 
look of fear should cross his face. 
His was one of the last faces I saw, 
and that is why I remember it so 
well, and why those horrible mur- 
der tales always affect me as they 
do.” 

While she was speaking it seemed 
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10 me that those blind eyes must 


surely ferret out my secret. “No 
doubt the young killed the 
other in self-defense,’ I replied. 


You say that there were two shots.”’ 


“That may be. It was the 1m- 
pression stamped on a frightened 
child’s mind that stays with me, 
but your suggestion is comforting. 
When I try to think of it in that 
way I pity him all the more—but 
he is a murderer just the same.” 

“Don’t think of him at all,’ I an- 
swered. “After all, you are right. 
There are enough pleasant themes 
for conversation without dwelling 


upon the things ‘that give us unnec- 


assary pain.” | 
The subject was dropped from 
our conversation, but not from my 
mind. Many times had I prayed 
that the sin of killing my friend 
might be blotted from my book of 
life. We were both angry, having 
quarreled over a trivial matter. He 
drew a pistol and fired. I was un- 
armed, but forced the weapon from 
him, and in my excitement fired 
the fatal shot. Possessed of-fear, I 
ran and took passage on a trans- 
port. I had planned to sail the week 
before; would that I had carried 
out those plans! Yet I have con- 
sidered my victim the more fortu- 
nate. He was forever a freer man 
than me, for now, after a lapse of 
fifteen years, my sin was about to 
find me out. 

To avoid this, there was but one 
course for me to take. Marion must 
not meet Dr. Calvin; some plaus- 
ible excuse must be made for the 
postponement of our trip. I had 
‘lost track of the doctor—that would 
do. He was dead, and our hopes 
were lost—that would be better. 
When I had decided upon the latter 
then came the difficulty of telling 
Marion a lie. I was saved from 
this, however, but saved to a de- 
plorable fate. At that moment, 
among my unopened mail was a 
letter from Dr. Calvin, saying that 
he would arrive upon the _ next 
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steamer, which I had just learned 
was at that time overdue. 


Disasters came _ in_ succession, 
ior upon reaching home I[ found 
some one waiting me in the parlor 
—a stranger, I thought, but was not 
so fortunate. It was Dr. Calvin. 
His letter had been delayed, but he 
had come, “ready,” he said, “to re- 
store Mrs. Darton’s sight.” Mar- 
ion’s head had already been filled 
with the wonderful recoveries which 
the doctor had accomplished, and — 
when we were alone she began to 
repeat them with bits of her embel- 
lishing fancy. 

“Marion,” I interrupted with de- 
cision. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“I want a promise from you.” 

“Name it.” 

‘Promise me that you won’t allow 
your eyes to be treated without my 
consent.” 

‘“T promise, Richard.” Victory 
came so easily that I failed to ap- 
preciate it. 

“Don’t you believe in Dr. Cal- 


vin?” she asked. 


I did believe in him—believed 
too sincerely for my own comfort. 
But that was not to be admitted 
there. Marion interpreted my si- 
lence in the negative, and again re- 
lieved me by herself taking up the 
broken threads of our talk. 


“I have much confidence in his 
skill, but since you are doubtful 
we will wait until further tests have 
been made here.”’ 


We did wait, and in the meantime 
Dr. Calvin became established; yet 
I held Marion to her promise, for 
which I was prepared to. be cen- 
sured. Marion pleaded, the doctor 
lost patience—still I -was resolute. 


But every day I found myself 
more miserable, and grew to des- 
pise myself more for my cowardice, 
for coward I was to withhold from 
my wife the blessing now within 
grasp. When she should learn the 
truth, Marion might hate me, but 
not more than I now hated myself. 
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One morning as I was leaving for 
my work, I said calmly: 

“Marion, tell the doctor he may 
operate whenever he thinks best.” 

Her pretty way of showing her 
delight would have been sufficient 
to sooth any ordinary discomfiture, 
but in spite of that I felt that in giv- 
ing my consent I had signed my 
death warrant. For what was life 
without Marion? What was Mar- 
ion without love? The little woman 
loved me dearly, and when my iden- 
tity should be disclosed to her, the 
shock would be too great for her 
sensitive nature to bear. And 
should she survive, our life would 
not longer glide that clear and lim- 
pid stream. It had been better for 
Marion, far better, I pondered, to 
have remained blind. Blind to my 
puilt, and blind to the beautiful 
world as well. 

That whole day was spent in 
wretched meditation. At length a 
messenger came to my Office with a 
letter. Previous to this all letters 
had@been laid aside, and every caller 
denied, but this was from Marion. 
Il opened it and read: 

“Richard, dear.—I have glorious 
news to tell you. Father has come 
to make us a visit; but that is not 
all. Knowing how sensitive you 
have been about the operation, he 
is going with me to-day, so as to 
relieve you of the anxiety. Come 
home at once, Richard mine, for 
while you are reading this, I shall 
ke waitng to behold your dear face. 

MARION.” 

“When was this letter given you?” 
* demanded of the boy. 

“About ten this morning, but I 
was instructed not to deliver it un- 
til four.” 


“You should have brought it to> 


me at once,” I thundered. 
“T obeyed orders,” was the laconic 
reply. It was well with the vouth 


that he was indisposed to argue, for 
I was desperate, and would have 
had little mercy with an aggressor. 

When left alone I began to pon- 
der my situation., If I should run 


Monthly. 


away, as I had once planned, there 
would be talk, and the innocent 
would suffer—my wife. If I should 
go to her I would be recognized 
as the man she loathed, and 


I thought until my brain was 
dizzy, and then concluded to return. 
At any rate the danger was not im- 
mediate, for it would no doubt be 
weeks before Marion would recover 
from the operation. Poor girl! 
her enthusiasm: she had fancied she 
would arise from the operation, a 
seeing woman. Yes, I would return 
at once, and when the worst should 
come, I would leave in such a way 
as to create no suspicion. In a 
short time a letter would come say- 
ing that I was dead. Marion would 
be too much of a woman to regard 


my death lightly, but time would 


be her friend, and in the end she 
would be the wife of a better man 
than [. But Ruth, my little Ruth— 
O God! I could think no longer, but 
seized my hat and started for home 
a doomed man who has but a short 
reprieve. | 

As I came within sight of the 
house I looked for the face of my 
baby at the: window; for it was 
Marion’s custom to draw up Ruth’s 
chair where she might watch for 
my coming, cooing her infantile wel- 
come: “Pitty popper! pitty poppy.” 

Ruth had this original way of 
cajoling those she loved by the 
flattering title “Pretty.” The first 
glance at her station told me that 
I had not been forgotten, but miser- 
able man that I was, I could only 
eroan: 

“Yes, my baby, pity, pity your 
poor father!” | 

And Marion was there, too. Then 
the operation had been a slight one. 
I felt stealing over my face that ex- 
pression of fear which would surely 
betray me. Would she see it now, 
cr might I once more receive her 
wifely greeting! I was answered 
already. Marion had turned from 
the window, covering her face with 
her hands in the same old way she 
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used when I read of those murder 
scenes. 

Ruth, seeing her mother weeping, 
fretted as I entered: Pitty mamma! 
pitty mamma! 

“Go with Myra, darling !” I said, 
passing her over to her _ nurse. 
‘‘Papa wants to talk with mamma.” 

“Pitty mimi! pitty mimi!” And 
iny obedient little angel was carried 
away, leaving me alone with my 
wife. 

“You know all, Marion?” I asked, 
daring only to lay a hand on her 
bowed head. 

“Yes.” Her weeping almost broke 
my already wounded heart. 

“Marion, don’t, dear one!” 1 
pleaded. ‘“Can’t we mend matters 
in some way? No one else will love 
you as I do. Why, Marion, I loved 
you more in your blindness than [ 
could have loved another with more 
than mortal charms! I had begun 
pacing the floer hike a madman, mak- 
ing extravagant suggestions, and 
promising impossible things. At 
length I threw myself on the sofa, 
a heap of despair. 

“I wanted to tell you,” I contin- 
ued. “I don’t want to have any se- 
crets from you, but knowing how 
sensitive you are, I was afraid the 
shock would ruin your life.” There 
is no telling what I might have said, 
had my good angel not returned in 
time to save me. 

“Where are you, Richard?” she 
asked, feeling her way toward me. 

I was surprised at the question, 
and the same cautious way in which 


me 


‘ 
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she moved about, but thought it 
only a habit that her new sense had 
not yet overcome. 

“Forgive me, Richard,” she said, 
taking a seat beside me, and placing 
her hand in mine. “Ill not complain 
any more. We have been happy, 
very happy, and I am sure that we 
shall be just as happy still. I un- 
derstand now why you objected to 
the operation, and as usual you were 
right. The trouble is that I had 
counted so much upon seeing your 
dear face that I am hardly prepared 
for the truth.” 

“Yes, Marion,” I groaned. “I pre- 
sume I can, only in a small way, 
imagine what the shock must have 
been.” 

“But I am happy now,” she urged 
soothingly. “Your presence has re- 
vived me; but when the doctor said 
that it was no use, that I was hope- 
lessly blind, I was hardly myself un- 
til you came to comfort me.” 

I clasped her in my arms with the 
vigor of a redeemed man. The 
knowledge of her hopeless blindness 


and not the discovery of my crime 


had caused her grief, and my blind 
Marion of the past was my own 
blind angel still. 

“But since you have come,” she 
continued, “a comforting thought 
seems to say that this misfortune 
may some time prove—may even 
now be proving—a blessing in dis- 
guise.” 

“It is, dear one,” I said, drawing 
her closer in my embrace. 
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The people are slain by the dragon’s ire; 
Oh, loathly, hell-born he! 
The land is ravaged around with fire; 
Oh, fast the valiant flee! 
Woful the weeping, and weary wail! 
But the fearless knight will the foe assail, 
And singeth, girding his gleaming mail, 
“Oh, duty’s the joy of life!” 
So ho! so ho! the trump vail fife ! 
Duty’s the joy of a true man’s life! 
Sweet is duty, and sweet is strife, 


Oh, sweet is the joy of life! 
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The: mother is bowed with years four score; 
To heaven why doth she pray? 
She cometh to weep by the castle door; 
Now how shall the knight away? 
She pleadeth, “For pity, oh, shun the fray, 
My love, ry life! Lo, old and gray, 
I die my son, away ! 
Oh, love i the joy of life!” 
So ho! so ho! mother and wife! 
Love is the joe of a woman’s life! 
Balm of healing in worldly strife! 


Oh, woe is the loveless life! 


To the glad wolf crieth the crow in glee; 
(Right rich is the banquet spread!) 
They feast in the fen full daintily ; 
(Where the dragon lieth, dead!) 
Oh, the folk sing loud, “Thou hast fought to save 
The land from doom!  Hiaail, victor brave!” 
‘But he lonieth for death o’er his mother’s grave! 
Pray, what is the joy of life? 
So ho! so ho! there’s an aa to strife, 
| An-end to love, ‘aiid an end to life! 
Be it trump and fife, be it mother and wife, 


There’s an end to the joy of life! 
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a | MANILA OF TO-DAY.—A native procession and band marching into the walled 
city waving American flags. 


' MANILA TO-DAY.—A procession of Filipin« school children bearing American flags 


and singing ‘‘America.’’ 
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MANILA TO-DAY-—Interior of the beautiful Cathedral in the Walled city. Le Munyon, Photo. 


MINDANAO— Malayans exhibiting the skin of an enormous snake 
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THE STORM 


BY MRS. GRACE C. ROBERTS 


The silhouette of the mountains, 
A band of flame-gold light, 
Then—still as Lethe’s fountains— 


_ Drops down the sombre night. 


The forked, leaping lightnings flash, 
The black-browed clouds apart ; 
The awful voles of thunder’s crash | | 


Peals from its mighty heart. 


The rain swirls hissing, hurtling bv 
Over the trembling land, 

The Prince of Air holds revel high 
With his dark demon band. 


The breakers roar on bleached sands, 
The waves run mountain high, 
The wind harps swept by wild, weird hands 


Eerily moan and cry. 


In the dim, dawn-light, cold and gray, 
Upturned white faces lie 
Like drifted sea-weed from the bay 


‘Beneath the summer sky. 
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CRUZ MOUNTAINS 


BY CLOTILDE 


GRUNSKY FISK 


IE had become accustomed 
to the balmy winter sun- 
shine of Southern Califor- 
nia, but we were hardly prepared 
to find spring in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains in mid-winter. 

The drive irom Wrights up the 
mountains did not begin’ very 


A bunch of wild flowers, Jan. 7, 1904 


promisingly. The horses had to 
pull through deep, heavy mud, and 
the whole atmosphere of the can- 
yon was cold and damp. But this 
was so only in the lowest part of 
the canyon. After the first few 
turns, we came into the warm sun- 
shine and the road was so inviting 
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Another thing that makes the coast mountains gay in winter is che chamisal 


that we got out and walked until 
we came to a comparatively level 
stretch where the driver said he 
could “make time,’ and we reluct- 
antly got into the wagon again. We 
had had time enough, however, to 
gather a bunch of wild flowers, 


which surprised us. We did not. 


look for buttercups or columbines 
in January; but we found a num- 
ber of each, and also a sort of 
daisy. We stopped long enough 
to take a picture of these with an 
old house for a background, and 
then drove on. Ferns grew plenti- 
fully all along the road. Only the 
.brakes had been shriveled by the 
California winter. And when we 
reached our destination and _ our 
friends took us out to show us the 
well, we were delighted to find, on 
lifting the cover, that the well was 


lined with gold-back and maiden- 
hair ferns. 3 

Our driver had told us that he 
had shipped a box of grapes to the 
owner of his place a few days be- 
fore Christmas, and sure enough, we 
found many a small bunch which 
had been overlooked under the 
leafy vines, now hanging on the 
bare branches. Back of the pack- 
ing house a whole vine had evident- 
ly been untouched, for its large 
clusters still hung from the two 
or three stalks which had reached 
out and taken firm hold of the roof 
rafters in order to hold up their 
heavy burden. 

Everywhere the hills were made 
brilliant by the red berries of the 
“toyon.” This is the Indian name 
for our common Christmas berry, 
often incorrectly called California 
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holly. The numerous fobins and 
yellow-hammers wage a continual 
warfare against it, but in spite of 
the birds, the berries were _ still 
plentiful. The bushes were so large 
that often they were trees rather 
than bushes, and some of the 
branches as they hung over into the 
road were literally aflame with clus- 
ters of berries. | 
| Another thing that makes the 
coast mountains gay in winter is 
the chamisal. Great plumes of this 
with their soft tufts of white blos- 
some waved everywhere along the 
| roadside, and presented a strange 
| contrast to the wintty-looking snow 
drops hanging ftom leafless 
branches. Even the deadly night- 
shade helped to liven the landscape 
with its blue blossoms; and in all 
the gardens, left-over roses testi- 
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fied to the inefficiency of the win-. 
ter. Pussy pillows had already made 
their appearance, giving an air of 
spring time to the hills. Indeed 
it seemed as though autumn and 
spring had clasped hands, having 
let winter slip out of the calendar 
altogether. As we looked down to- 
ward the ocean we saw the lower 
valleys filled with fog, while we 
roamed about in the sunshine. 

Our drives along the mountain 
1idge were delightful. Skyland 
and Highland and Alta Vista and 
the many other elevated names 
would have kept us in mind of the 
fact that we were half a mile above 
the Pacific even if the many fine 
views of the lower valleys had let 
us forget it. Frequently we would 
get good views of Monterey Bay 
twenty miles off, and in the clear 
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a ' The “Toyow’ our common Christmas berry, often called California holly 
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Grapes left on vines till Jan. 7, 1904. 


night atmosphere the lights of San 
ta Cruz seemed very close. 

The Coast Mountains, with their 
firs and redwoods, their springs and 
streamlets, their shady nooks and 
sunny openings, their deep ravines 


and broad summits, charmed us in 
mid-winter, and we could not won- 
der at their popularity during the 
summer or at the many comfortable 
country residences that dotted their 
knolls or nestled on their slopes. 
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/ MEMORIAL 


A WINDOWS OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


re bee be wealthy, not rich. This 

my symphony,” said 
William Henry Channing. 
Unfortunately the mass of San 
Franciscans are too busy to grasp 
the difference. There is scarcely 
a city of its size that represents 
more money than ours does, and yet 
it is positively poor when it comes 
to real wealth—things, man-created, 
which will endure, which will in- 
spire, uplift and stimulate long af- 
ter their craftsmen have been for- 
rotten. 

Dollars by the hundreds of thou- 
sends have veen expended upon our 
church windows. As a result, we 
have many copies of German aart. 
A reproduction, however’ good, 
loses a little of the majesty of its 
model. Besides, the church on the 
next block can have the same de- 
sign for the same payment. There 
are a few beautiful stained-glass 
memorial windows in the city. For 
the most part, they were imported 
at great expense, but how many 
of them are truly ‘“memorials’— 
monuments preserving remem- 
brance? How many of them show 
the rugged strength of the West? 

California is not only a State, but 
a country. -The Indians tell us, the 
Great Spirit sowed his treasures 
here, that his people might reap. 
Now and then we find a soul enough 
in tune with the Creator to read 


periments were carried out. 


his message in the ocean and the 
pines, and the sand-dunes, and, 
with reverent hands to give it back 
to the world in symbols which shall 
endure. 

Here and there, “as a light in a 
dark place,’ loving hearts have set 
a tribute to the memory of some 
dear one, which shall glorify them 
throughout generations but such 
tributes are few. 

Three years ago, Mary Ingalsbe - 
Bradford, of San Francisco, design- 
ed a window in memory of General 
John Bidwell, one the State’s earli- 
est pioneers. It is a true memorial. 
In it, as “through a glass, darkly,” 
you may read the life of the man, 
as told by the Western sun. There, 
are depicted the rugged cliffs of 
the Sierra, typifying strength. To 
ene of them clings a solitary pine. 
Beyond stretch the grain lands, the 
fields where his agricultural ex- 
They 
reach to the crimson and gold at 
the end of the way. Beneath the 
landscape are symbols which tell 
their own story. There is the im- 
migrant’s staff and the shepherd’s 
crook, the water bottle, and below 
a broken glass. 


The window is something of 


which we are justly proud. When it 
was decided on, Harry F. Ingerson, 
who was to do the glass work, ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Bradford for a de- 
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General Bidwell memorial window designed by 
Mary Ingalsbe Bradford 


sign. He hoped to have the creation 
stand to the credit of one who had 
breathed in the strength of the 
West. So, the first window ever 
successfully planned by a woman 
came into being, and will continue 
a joy to unborn thousands. It is 
through like productions that those 
who have gone from us, “though 
dead, yet shall live,” and breathe a 
benediction. 

The congregation of St. Luke’s 
has very recently put in a window 
which is a delight to the entire art- 
sense of the city. It is a triumph of 
the American’ glass-effect work, 
royal in coloring and exquisite in 
design. It is the work of Joseph 
Evan MacKay, who was for ten 
years artist for Tiffany, and _ for 
three years in the studio of John 
La Farge. A company of New York 
craftsmen co-labored for six months 
before it was completed, and its cost 
was $3,600. 

Possibly the most striking thing 
about our church windows is their 
lack of continuance of thought. The 
broken thread of symbolism is as 
confusing to one’s eye, as a para- 
graph from the Bible, an abstract 
from a descriptive article, and a 
stanza from a poem, all in rotation, 
would be to one’s brain. 

Burn Jones used to design his 
windows for his churches. The 
spaces were first filled with plain, 
rich glass. Later, when some one 
wished to present a memorial win- 
dow he was given his choice of a 
sketch. His selection was’ then 
worked out, fitted into place, and 
a small tablet inserted beneath it, 
bearing the name of the donor. In 
that way, every church became in- 
dividual, every window part of a 
sequence. When the sequence -was 
finished, it preached its own sermon, 
now suggestive in the grays of twi- 
light, now positive in the gold of 
noon, but always finished, compell- 


ng. 

The cases are rare in the city, 
where there is any connection of 
thought in the glass work. The 
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little church of St. John the Apos- 
tle has three memorial panés over 
the chancel, which represent the Na- 
tivity, Christ on the Cross, and the 
Resurrection. 

When Calvary Church was be- 
ing erected, Dr. Hemphill told his 
people that he would select the win- 
dows. As a result there are twenty 
small lights in the body of the edi- 
fice. They portray scenes from the 
Old Testament, and the Parables 
of Jesus. In the gallery are thir- 
teen larger windows showing the 
life of Christ, from the manger till 
the angels rolled the stone from 
the tomb. They are nearly all re- 
productions from Hoffman. 

St. John’s owns a very rich win- 
dow, given in memory of its former 
pastor, Dr. Scott. It was designed 
and executed by the late Mr. John 
Mallon -of San Francisco. 

Probably the oldest memorial 
windows we have are three small 
ones in Trinity. They were origi- 
nally the chancel windows in the 
old church when it stood at the 
corner of Post and Powell. That 
was over a generation and a half 
a They have endured the tests 
of fire and years, but the light still 
filters lovingly through their jew- 
els. 

Without doubt, the strongest and 
most original bit of glass work in 
the city is the St. Christopher win- 
dow in the little Swedenborgen 
house of worship. It is not in any 
sense a memorial, but simply a gift 
window. It represents a river in 
flood tide. Fording it is a man bent 
with the weight of a child in his 
arms. Most of us know the story, 
how: 


“Once, by a a river swift and wide, 


Where pilgrims crossed, there stood 


to guide 
And bear them safe, strong Chris- 

topher.” 

How he heard the tiny voice call- 
ing him through the storm. Thrice 
it came: “In pity, hark, and hear 
me over, Christopher!” 


Overland 


Monthly. 


Lighting his torch, the fordsman 
searched the ground and discovered | 
the little one. He soothed and 
caught him to his breast, and 
plunged with him into the river. 
The child became a weight in his 


arms. Heavier and heavier he grew 


until, almost fainting under the bur- 
den, Christopher reached the shore. 
It was then that a glory shone forth 
and faded as a voice tenderly whis- 
pered: | 


“I am thy Lord—upon thy breast 
Thy Master hath been clasped to 
- rest— 

Saint Christopher.” 


Critics tell us tnat Bruce Porter 
has but two superiors in America, 
and that this window, designed and 
executed in his own shop, is as fine 
a bit of work as he has done. = 

It has been said: “The time will 
come when California will be to the 
United States what Italy was to 
Europe, and when San Francisco 
will be to California what Florence 
was to Italy—the home of a new 
school of art and _ architecture.” 
There is no reason why the pro- 
phecy should not come true. 

Was ever a country richer than 
ours in inspiration and symbol? We 
have the ocean and the everlasting 
hills; we have the poppies with 


Bruce Porter’s St. Christopher. 
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Mills College memorial window designed by Mary Ingalsbe Bradford 


their cups of gold, the madrones, dow is of the past. The American 
the wind-kissed vineyards, and the opalescent glass-effect window is of 
harvest lands. We have genius in Now. : 
men and women whose eyes have San Francisco has money; _ it 
cpened under California skies, in has artists and artisans. We have 
whose blood the California sun- material and advantages of which 
shine flows. Why should they not the sixteenth century craftsmen 
create for us windows voicing the could not conceive. From such a 
present, voicing Infinity through combination should be born an art 
Art? as noble as our own Sierra, as typi- 
} The medieval stained-glass win- cal as our Golden Gate. 
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Abraham Lincoln’s 
Knowledge of Shakespeare j= 


BY ROBERT N. REEVES 


BRAHAM LINCOLN is com- 
monly represented as_ one 
whose literary education was 
sadly deficient. He read but few 
historical works; knew practically 
nothing of the classical writers of 
antiquity; made no attempt to fol- 


low the ordinary literature of his 


day ; and as for novels, he never read 
ene in his life. But while all this 
is true, he had, nevertheless, a 
greater knowledge and a deeper ap- 
preciation of the noblest of all lit- 
erature—the plays of Shakespeare— 
than perhaps any American states- 
man of his time. 

Nature made Lincoln an admirer 
of Shakespeare: It has been said 
that the hear* of Shakespeare, which 
held the woe of “King Lear” and the 
tragedy of “Hamlet” would have 
broken had it not also contained the 
humor of “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” and the merriment of 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” The 
same may be said of Abraham Lin- 
-coln. He was a man in whom there 
was a strange yet lovable mingling 
of huntan qualities. There was in 
his nature something of the tragic, 
something of the ludicrous. He in- 
dulged in long, silent reveries; he 
beheld spectres in mirrors. that 
haunted him for days; he was sub- 
ject to weird dreams over which he 
brooded; he had dismal forebodings 
of impending evil that. made him 


the prey of the deepest melancholy, © 


and caused him, at times, to be re- 
garded as one of the saddest and 
gloomiest of men; and yet, with 
all this, he had, like Shakespeare, a 
marvelous sense of humor, and in- 
stead of giving way to misanthropy, 
could with a droll story or a timely 


joke, break the chain of melancholy 
that seemed to’ weigh him down, 
and be himself again. To a man of 
such temperament the plays of 
Shakespeare, with their tragic sor- 
row, their bubbling humor, and their 
lofty idealism, must have appealed 
with particular force. 

There is something of humor in 
the manner in which Lincoln first 
came to know of the philosophy and 
wit that dwells within the pages of 
our great poet. During his resi- 
dence in New Salem, Illinois, in 
1832, he became acquainted with 
Jack Kelso, a quaint character of 
the community, who, to use a 
Shakespearean expression,-. had _ in 
his time played many parts. He had 
been a school teacher, a country 
merchant, and a town vagabond; his 
varying occupations being the con- 
sequence of incessant dissipation. 
Kelso in his cups was not, however, 
the worst kind of a citizen; on the 
contrary he was good natured and 
affable and always contented him- 
self with quoting copiously from 
the writings of William Shakespeare 
and Robert Burns. This attracted 
Lincoln’s attention to such an ex- 
tent that it became a common say- 
ing among the good people of New 
Salem that Kelso “drew Lincoln 
after him with his talk.” Besides a 
reputation as a poet, Kelso was fa- 
mous for miles around as a fisher- 
man, and although Lincoln detested 
the sport of fishing as thoroughly as 
Kelso delighted in it, the two, never- 
theless, spent many days fishing’ 
together, Lincoln telling stories and 
Kelso reciting verses as their baited 
their hooks. That Lincoln took 
more than an ordinary interest in 
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his companion’s poetry is indicated 
by the fact that Kelso induced him 


to come and board for a while at 


the same house with him. Years af- 
terward, when some friend from 
Pike County asked Lincoln what 
had become of Kelso, he shook his 
head, and answered sadly: “I don’t 
know; I guess he just petered out.” 

We are all influenced more or less 
by those we come in contact with, 
and poor, convivial Jack Kelso may 


have been wholly responsible for. 


Lincoln’s love of Shakespeare and 
Burns, for he ever afterward regard- 
ed them as his favorite poets. He 
read them while keeping the grocery 
store at New Salem, and many times 
his customers found him stretched 
out upon the counter reading poetry. 
When he gave up the grocery busi- 
ness to enter that of law, he always 
when traveling the circuit, carried 
along with his law books and his 
Euclid, a well-thumbed copy of 
Shakespeare, and frequently his 
brother lawyers on arising found 
him up and dressed, with his fa- 
vorite book in his hand, reading, 
pondering and.soliloquizing. After- 
wards when he removed to Spring- 
field and opened a law office there, 
he continued to find pleasure in 
reading the verses of Shakespeare 
and Burns. On dull days or after 
the day’s work was over, he was ac- 
customed to tip himself back in a 
chair, place his feet on a desk or 
against a door, and read aloud. “I 
can understand it better that way,” 
he used to say.” 

These early studies in Shakes- 
peare became a great source of re- 
creation to Lincoln after his election 
to the Presidency. Often, when 
visitors called at the White House, 
he would turn the discussion away 
from the war by sending his son, 
Thomas, or‘ “Little'Tad,” . as .-he 
called him, to the library for a copy 
of Shakespeare, and then, with the 
remark: “What do you say now to 
a scene from ‘Hamlet’ or ‘Mac- 
beth,’”’ he would read extended pas- 
sages from these and other plays. 
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During the progress of the Battle 
of the Wilderness a messenger ar- 
rived at the White House with an 
account of a two-days’ struggle— 
an undecided battle—in which 
twenty thousand men on both sides 
had been killed or wounded. The 
news was an-.awful shock to the 
President, and he gave way to un- 
controllable grief: “My God! my 
God! twenty thousand! I cannot 
bear it! I cannot bear it! Could 
we have not avoided this terrible 
war? Will it ever end? Why do 
we suffer so?” he exclaimed. In the 
evening, John W. Forney, then edi- 
tor of the Philadelphia Press, called 
to consult him. Lincoln was still 
suffering from the effects of the 
dreadful news. He was pale and 
there were dark circles around his 
eyes. He was reading Shakespeare: 
“Let me read you this from ‘Mac- 
beth,’ ” he said to Forney. “I cannot 


_read it like Forrest, who is acting 


at the theatre, but it comes to me 
to-night like a consolation:, 


‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and 
to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day 
to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted 
fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, 
brief candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor 
player 

That struts and frets his hour upon 
the stage 

And then is heard no more: it is a 
tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, | 

Signifying nothing.” 


In 1863, Frank B. Carpenter, the 
artist, was commissioned to paint 
a picture of Lincoln and his cabi- 
net, commemorating the signing of 
the Proclamation of Emancipation. 
For this purpose he became a mem- 
ber of the President’s household, and 
in his reminiscences he has given 
us an account of several very inter- 
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esting conversations he had _ with 
Lincoln regarding Shakespeare’s 
plays. One evening Lincoln, after 
sending “Tad,” as usual, to the li- 
brary for his copy of Shakespeare, 
read to Mr. Carpenter a number of 
passages from his favorite plays. 
Finally laying aside the book, he 
said: ‘““The opening of ‘Richard the 
Third,’ it seems to me, is almost al- 
ways misapprehended. You know 
the actor usually comes in with a 
flourish, like a college sophomore, 
says: 


“Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun 
of York; 

And all the clouds that lour’d upon 
our house 

in the deep bosom of the ocean 

buried.” 

“Now, this is all wrong,” said 
Lincoln. “Richard had been, and 
was then, plotting the destruction 
of his brothers to make room for 
himself. Outwardly, he is most 
loyal to the newly crowned king; 
secretly, he could scarcely contain 
his. impatience at the obstacles still 
in the way of his own elevation. He 
is burning with repressed hate and 
jealousy. The prologue is the ut- 
terance of the most intense bitter- 
ness and satire.’ Then assuming 
the part, Lincoln repeated from 
memory the long soliloquy of Rich- 
ard with which the play opens, ren- 
dering it, says Mr. Carpenter, with 
a degree of force and power that 
made it seem a new creation to him. 

At another time Mr. Carpenter 
was afforded an opportunity of 
learning from Lincoln’s lips some- 
thing of his idea of “Hamlet.”’ This 
play, with its deep philosophy, al- 
ways had a peculiar charm for Lin- 
coln, and he rightfully regarded it, 
next to “Macbeth,” as the greatest 
of Shakespeare’s plays. Edwin 
Booth was playing “Hamlet” at 
Grover’s Theatre in Washington, 
and the artist suggested that as Lin- 
coln had never seen Booth’s pre- 
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sentation of the character, he should 
witness it. Lincoln replied that he 
would see it if possible, and added: 
‘There is one passage in the play of 
‘Hamlet’ which is very apt to be 


slurred over by the actor, or omit- 


ted altogether, which seems to me 
the choicest part of the play. It is 
the soliloquy of the king, after the 
murder. It always struck me as 
one of the finest touches of nature 
in the world.” He remained in 
thought a minute. Then, throwing 
himself into the very spirit of the 
scene, he recited with much feeling 
the entire soliloquy of the king in 
the third act, beginning: 


“O, my offense is rank, it smells to 
heaven; 

It hath the primal 
upon’t,, 

A brother’s murder.” 


“Richard II” is not generally 
classed among the best of Shakes- 
peare’s tragedies, although Coler- 
idge was of the opinion that it was 
the best of his purely historical 
plays. But for Lincoln this play, 
for some reason, had a certain fas- 
cination. Lincoln at heart was more 
or less of a_ fatalist, and always 
seemed pursued with the belief that 
he was formed for some great yet 
miserable end. It was quite natu- 
ral, therefore, that those passages 
in Shakespeare which depict great 
grief and despair should fasten 
themselves firmly upon his mind. 
in “Richard IL” there are many such 
passages, and one in particular— 
the one in the third act where Rich- 
ard, in utter hopelessness, gives way 
to his pent-up grief—Lincoln often 
read or recited to his friends: 


eldest curse 


“Of comfort no man speak: 

Let’s talk of graves, of worms and 
epitaphs ; | 

Make dust our paper and with rainy 
eyes 

Write sorrow on the bosom of the 
earth. 

Let’s choose executors and talk of 
wills: 
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And yet not so, for what can we be- 
queath | 
Save our deposed bodies to the 


ground? 

Our lands, our lives and all are 
Bolingbroke’s, 

And nothing can we call our own 
but death, 


And that small model of the barren 
earth | 
Which serves as paste and cover to 
our bones. 

For God’s sake, let us sit upon the 
ground 

And tell sad stories of the death of 
kings: 

How some have been deposed; 
some slain in war; 

Some haunted by the ghosts they 
have deposed ; 

Some poison’d by their wives; some 
sleeping killed; . 

All murder’d: for within the hollow 
crown. 

That rounds the mortal temples of 
a king 

Keeps Death his court, and there 
the antic sits, 

Scoffing his state and grinning at 
his pomp, 


Allowing him a breath, a little scene, — 
To monarchize, be fear’d and kill. 


with looks, 

Infusing him with self and vain con- 
ceit, | 

As if this flesh which walls about 
our life 

Were brass impregnable, and hu- 
mor’d thus 

Comes at the last, and with a little 
pin 

Bores through his castle wall, and 
farewell king! 

Cover your heads and mock not 
flesh and blood 


With solemn reverence: throw away 
respect, 

Tradition, form and ceremonious 
duty, 

For you have but mistook me all 
this while: 

I live with bread like you, feel want, 

Taste grief, need friends: subjected 

thus: 


How. can you say to me, I am a 
king 


Lincoln was always an admirer 
of the drama, and while at Washing- 
ton he sought diversion from the 
anxieties of the war and the impor- 
tunities of politicians, by attend- 
ing the theatre. He liked to saun- 
ter out at night attended by a friend 
or two, and go to some theatre 
where his presence would not at- 
tract a crowd. Although he enjoyed 
now and then a good modern com- 
edy, his theatre going was confined 
as a rule to occasions when Shakes- 
pearean plays were enacted. Among 
others he witnessed James H. Hack- 
ett in the “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” Edwin Forrest and John Mc- 
Cullough in “King Lear,” and Ed- 
win Booth in the “Merchant of 
Venice.” He was particularly fond 
of James H. Hackett’s character of 
Sir John Falstaff in the “Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” Hackett sent 
Lincoln a copy of his book, “Notes 
on Shakespeare,” and Lincoln in re- 


turn sent the veteran actor the fol- 


lowing letter: 

Executive Mansion, Washington, 
August 17, 1863. 

James H. Hackett, Esq.: 

My Dear Sir: Months ago I 
should have acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of your book and accompany- 
ing kind note; and I now have to 
beg your pardon for not having 
done so. 

For one of my age, I have seen 
very little of the drama. The first 
presentation of Falstaff I ever saw 
was yours here, last winter or 
spring. Perhaps the best compli- 
ment I can pay is to say, as I truly 
can, I am very anxious to see it 


_ again. Some of Shakespeare’s plays 


I have never read; while others I 
have gone over perhaps as frequent- 
ly as any unprofessional _ reader. 
Among the latter are “Lear,” “Rich- 
ard III,” “Henry VIII,’ “Hamlet,” 
and especially “Macbeth.” I think 
nothing equals “Macbeth.” It is 
wonderful. 
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Unlike you gentlemen of the pro- 
fession, I think the soliloquy in 


“Hamlet” commencing “Oh, my of- 


fense is rank,” surpasses that com- 
mencing “To be or not to be.” But 
pardon this small attempt at criti- 
cism. I should like to hear you 
pronounce the opening speech of 
“Richard III.” Will you not soon 
visit Washington again? If you do, 
please call and let me make your 
personal acquaintance. 
Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN.’ 

Lincoln was a man who never hes- 
itated to praise when praise was 
due. With McCullough’s delinea- 
tion of the character of Edgar, in 
the play of “King Lear,” Lincoln 
was so pleased that he asked the ac- 
tor to come to his box between the 
acts, which he did, and clad in his 
fantastic stage costume of rags and 
straw, McCullough received the 
warm praises of the President for 
his splendid performance. 

At Ford’s Theatre, where, three 
years later he was assassinated by 
John Wilkes Booth, Lincoln first 
saw Edwin Booth as Shylock in the 
“Merchant of Venice.” On the way 
home a friend asked him how he 
enjoyed the play, to which Lincoln 
replied: “It was a good performance 
but I had a thousand times rather 
read it at home, if it were not for 
Booth’s acting. A farce, or a com- 
edy is best played; a tragedy is best 
read at home.” A remark which 
was in perfect keeping with the one 
he made when he once said: “It mat- 
ters not to me whether Shakespeare 
be well or ill acted; with him the 
thought suffices.” 

William D. Kelley, the lawyer and 
political economist, and an intimate 
friend of Lincoln’s, relates an inci- 
dent which shows how thorough 
was Lincoln’s knowledge of certain 
of Shakespeare’s plays. One evening 
he called at the White House, bring- 
ing with him the Rev. Benjamin R. 


‘Miller, chaplain of the 119th Penn- 
‘sylvania Volunteers, and John Mc- 


Donough, the actor, who was then 


playing the part of Mrs. Pluto at the 
National Theatre. Kelley playfully 
introduced his friends as Parson 
Miller and Mrs. Pluto, to which Lin- 
coln remarked that there was likely | 
to be discord in a household that 
embraced a Mrs. Pluto and an or- 
thodox clergyman. After making 
some enquiries of the chaplain re- 
garding the condition of his regi- 
ment, he turned to the actor, and 
said: “Mr. McDonough, I want you 
to tell me something about Shakes- 
peare’s plays as they are construct- 
ed for the stage. You can imagine 
that I do not get much time to study 


such matters, but I recently had a 


couple of talks with Hackett— 
Baron Hackett, as they call him— 
who is famous as Jack Falstaff, but 


from whom I elicited few satisfac- 


tory replies, though I probed him 
with a good many questions.” The 
actor said he feared he could not 
succeed if Hackett had failed. To 
this Lincoln replied: “Well, I don’t 
know. Hackett’s lack of information 
impressed me with a doubt as to 
whether he had ever studied Shakes- 
peare’s text, or had not been content 
with the acting editions of his 
plays.” Getting out his Shakespeare, 
Lincoln read with considerable dis- 
crimination several extended pas- 
sages from the play of “Henry VI” 
and said: “Mr. McDonough, can you 
tell me why those lines are omitted 
from the acting play? There is 
nothing in ‘Henry VI’ or the ‘Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ that surpasses 
its wit and humor.” It was suggest- 
ed that possibly the breadth of its 
humor was the reason for its omis- 
sion, or that the lines, if spoken in 
the acting play, would necessitate 
the rendition of other lines which 
might be objectionable. 

“Your last suggestion,” said Lin- 
coln in reply, “carries with it 
greater weight than anything Mr. 
Hackett suggested, but the first is 
no reason at all.” After reading a 
few more lines, he continued: “This 
is not withheld, and where it passes 
current there can be no reason for 
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withholding the other.” Then turn- 
ing to the chaplain he said: “From 
your calling, it is probable you do 
not know that the acting plays 
which people crowd to hear are not 
always those planned by their re- 
puted authors. Thus, take the stage 
edition of ‘Richard III.’ It opens 
with a passage from ‘Henry VI,’ af- 
ter which some portions of ‘Richard 
III,’ then another scene from ‘Henry 
VI,’ and the finest soliloquy in the 
play if we may judge from the many 
quotations it furnishes, and the fre- 
quency with which it is heard in 
amateur exhibitions, was never seen 
by Shakespeare, but was written 
after his death by Colley Cibber.” 

_ “Having disposed of questions re- 
lating to the stage editions of the 
plays, he recurred,” says Mr. Kel- 
ley, “to his standard copy, and to 
the evident surprise of Mr. McDon- 
ough, read or repeated from mem- 
ory, extracts from several of the 
plays, some of which embraced a 
number of lines.” 

In the spring of 1862 an incident 
occurred which not only gives us an 
insight into the pathetic side of Lin- 
coln’s nature, but also gives us some 
idea of the consolation which at all 
times he seemed to find in Shakes- 
peare’s plays. William Wallace 
Lincoln, the President’s second son, 
died at the White House February 
20, 1862. It was a crushing blow to 
Lincoln, and one from which he 
never fully recovered. A_ few 
months after the death of his boy, 
Lincoln, accompanied by Secretary 
Chase and Secretary Stanton, visit- 
ed Fortress Monroe, and there spent 
several days awaiting news of the 
military operations upon the Penin- 
sula. He took along with him a 
copy of Shakespeare, and during 
the day preceding the capture of 
Norfolk by the Federals, he spent 
considerable time alone in his room 
reading. In an adjoining room Col- 
onel Cannon, an aide on General 
Wool’s staff, sat at a table writing. 
The door between the two rooms 
was open. After reading to him- 


self for some time, Lincoln called 
Colonel Cannon to his side. “Col- 
onel,”’ he said, “you have been writ- 
ing long enough. I want to read 
to you some lines from  Shakes- 
peare.” He read to the Colonel the 
discussion on ambition between 
Hamlet and his courtiers, and the 
famous soliloquy in which Hamlet 
questions a future life. These were 
followed by favorite passages from 
“Macbeth. ">. Then turning to the 
play of “King John,” Lincoln read 
trom the third act the pathetic la- 
ment of Constance for her lost boy: 


“And, father cardinal, I have heard 
you say 

That we_ shall see and know our 
friends in heaven: 

If that be true, I shall see my boy 
again.” 


Closing the book he prea the 
words slowly. ‘Colonel,’ he said, 
“did you ever dream of.a lost friend 
and feel that you were holding sweet 
communion with that friend, and 
yet have a sad consciousness that 
it was not a reality?—just so I 
dream of my boy Willie.” Over- 
come with emotion, his head drop- 
ped, he covered his eyes with his 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

Lincoln was a man of humor and 
a man of sorrow. If we find some- 
thing of humor in his first acquaint- 
ance with the plays of Shakespeare 
as he sat fishing with Jack Kelso, 
so we find something inexpressibly 
sad in the last that he read from the 
pages of his favorite poet. 

The last Sunday of his life—April 
g, 1865—he spent on the Potomac 
River, returning by steamer from a 
visit to Richmond, where he had 
gone to interview General Weitzel, 
who was then in possession of that 
city. During the trip to Washing- 
ton he read to Mrs. Lincoln and to 
Senators Sumner and Harlan, who 
accompanied him, many passages 
from Shakespeare, among others 
the following from “Macbeth”: 


“Duncan is in his grave; 


| 
| 
| 


Lincoln and ‘*Tad’’ 


After life’s fitful fever he sleeps 
well: 


_Treason has done his worst: nor 


steel, nor poison, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, noth- 
ing, 

Can touch him further.” 


Senator Sumner afterward said 


that impressed by the beauty of 


the lines or by some strange pre- 
sentiment, the President read them 
a second time. 

Five days later Lincoln was dead 


and a sorrowing nation was remind- 
cd of another passage in the great 
tragedy of “Macbeth”: 


“This Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, 
hath been 


So clear in his great office, that his 
virtues | 

Will plead like angel’s trumpet- 
tongued against 

The deep damnation of his taking 
off,” 
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Francis E. Leupp 


Roosevelt apologizes for writ-. 


Again. ing on so threadbare 
a subject as our 
President. Mr. Leupp is easily for- 


given, for he does his work well. 


Beginning with the “key” to Roose- 
_ velt’s remarkable career, the author 
outlines the story of his wonderful 
success, first in the N. Y. State As- 
sembly, later as delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention, then 
his defeat as Mayor of New York 
City, and so on until from Governor 
of the State he became vice-Presi- 
dent, and finally through the trag- 
edy of McKinley’s death, reached 
the highest post in the Government. 
In his preface the author writes: 
“, .. no one but myself is respon- 
sible for the contents of this vol- 
ume. Not a line of it has been sub- 
mitted to Mr. Roosevelt for his ap- 
froval ... If he has been misrep- 
resented anywhere the fault is mine, 
not his,” and it is apparent that the 
author has striven to portray him 
as fairly and as justly as possible 
without overestimating his ability 
and without prejudice where their 
political views are at variance. He 
gives Mr. Roosevelt’s opinions on 
all important issues which have 
come up since he became interested 
in political affairs, and throws a 


new light on his actions, as the au- 


thor’s personal friendship has en- 
abled him to see other motives for 
his conduct than those which would 
be apparent to people who know 
him onlv as a successful politician. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


$1.25. 


P. N. BERINGER AND STAFF. 


“The Modern Bank,” by Amos 
K. Fiske, is a book no banker should 
-e without, and indeed it is safe 
to say that no business man has a 
right to overlook this volume. It 
is intended to give in plain terms 
the present day function of a bank 
in the United States. It gives a 
clear idea of what a bank does and 
how it is done. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


$1.50. 


“The Wonder Book of Horses” 
is a collection of stories well-told 
and interesting, and short enough 
either as lessons or recreation. It 
is safe to say that if Mr. James Bald- 
win’s book is once begun it will be 
read to the end. 

The Century Co., New York. 75c. 


Those who read 

William Penn. Augustus C. 
Buell’s of 

“William Penn” will find plenty of 
history to reward them, but no 
great amount of literature. In no 
class of writing does the man of real 
literary power distinguish himself 
than in the field of biography. There 
are biographies which are _ little 
more than a catalogue of dates and 
events, biographies, as well, every 
page of which actually scintillates 
and flashes with the genius of the 
writer. The art of writing biogra- 
phy is a close partner to the art of 
painting portraits. You may get a 
creation or an imitation. In _ the 
biography of Penn you most certain- 
ly do not get a creation; it is in no 
sense of the word a piece of litera- 
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ture. It is probably, however, all 
that it was intended to be, a good 
straight life of the founder of the 
State, as sympathetic as the author 
knew how to make it, and just as 
accurate as careful research and the 
comparison of records could ensure. 
For the rest, it is interesting, as 
such a life must of necessity be. It 
is well bound and fairly well illus- 
trated. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 


“*The doctor said there wis some 
information aboot ma—ma—ma— 
*Deed, I furget whit he ca’ed it. It’s 
the wee rid wagglin’ thing at the 
back o’ yer mooth.’ 

“I ken whit ye mean, Mistress 
Dumphy, though I furget the name 
o ’t. It’s the wee thing that keeps 
the meat frae gaein’ doon the wrang 
wey. "—From J. J. Bell’s “Mrs. 
M’ Lerie.” 

The Century Co., New York. $1. 


“In Search of a Siberian Klon- 
dike” is a book to be enjoyed by 
every one who likes a_ well-told 
story of adventure. While Mr. 
Washington Vanderlip the 
chief actor in the stirring scenes he 
modestly describes, his story is set 
down by Homer B. Hulbert, editor 
of the Korean Review, and author 
ef that forceful story, “The Sign of 
the Jumna.” The search for a Si- 
berian Klondike proved fruitless, 
but the story of the search should 
be one of the most fascinating books 
of the year. Fifty full-page illus- 
trations, made from the pick of Mr. 
Hulbert’s photographs, beautify the 
handsome volume. 

Century Co., New York. $2.00. 


“The Indians of the Painted Des- 
ert Region” is by George Wharton 
James, and was written by one who 
is thoroughly familiar with the pres- 
ent condition of the descendants of 
the Cliff-Dwellers. From close ob- 


scrvation and experience he is able 
to give a very graphic description 
of the people whom we now call the 
Pueblos. 


. + Overland Monthly. 


*“ Little, Brown & Co., New York. 


$2.00. : 


The life of 

James Oglethorpe. 

| of the State 
ef Georgia, written by Harriet C. 
Cooper, has been published by Ap- 
pleton’s in the series which they call 
the “Historic Lives” series. The 
book is dedicated to the children of 
Georgia. Its purpose is described 
by the author as follows: “It is un- 
fortunately true that his life, his 
achievements and his character are 
not as well known to the people of 
Georgia as they should be, and in 
the hope of familiarizing the youth 
of the State with them, this book 
was written.” 

There follows a painstaking and 
careful life of Oglethorpe, the most 
interesting part of which to a lit- 
erary man is the following extract 
from a letter from Oglethorpe to 
Oliver Goldsmith: “If a farm and 
a mere country scene will be a little 
refreshment from the smoke of Lon- 
don, we shall be glad of the happi- 


ness of seeing you at Cranham 
Hall.” 

‘Prof. E. E. Slos- 

Real People son of the Univer- 

in Novels. sity of Wyoming 


has made _ the 
rather remarkable discovery that 
that there are real people in “The 
Virginian,” a dramatization of 
which is now being presented. 
The discovery is remarkable in 
that years have elapsed since real 
people were discovered in a 
novel. Indeed, not since the days 
of Dickens and Thackeray have 
many familiar characters been rec- 
ognized by the average reader in 
works of fiction. Everybody knew 
Mr. Pickwick the moment he ap- 
peared on the stage, as every one 
knew Tommy Traddles, Mrs. Nick- 
elby, Wilkins Micawber, the Ve- 
neerings, Aunt Betsy Trotwood, 
Mr. Tupper, Col. Newcomb, Becky 
Sharp and Barry Lyndon, but of 


the founder 
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iatter days the average novel reader 


kas been compelled to make ac- 


quaintances for the most part al- 
tcgether new to him. Some of these 
have been agreeable enough, but 
few of them have seemed like old 
triends. 

Of course, the characters which 
we all recognize in Dickens and 
Thackeray, and some other: of the 
nineteenth century masters, are 
composite; that must be admitted. 
And yet Mr. Pickwick never said 
and never did anything that the Mr. 
Pickwick of our acquaintance 
would not say or do under similar 
circumstances. Dickens’ Tommy 
‘l'raddles was not exactly the Tom- 
_tmny Traddles of our school days, but 
our Tommy Traddles lacked only 
cpportunities for doing the things 
which Dickens’ Tommy Traddles 
did. So also we have all known 
Becky Sharp, although our Becky 
Sharp did not actually throw a dic- 
tionary at tne Misses Pinkerton, 
did not actually marry a big and 
gcod natured military man, never 
heard of My Lord Steyn, and was 
not, when last heard of, presiding 
over a booth in a church bazar; and 
yet in all essential particulars she 
might have been the same Becky 
Sharp that Thackeray knew so well. 

There are just as many real peo- 
ple outside of novels as there ever 
were; the wonder is that more of 
them do not get into novels. The 
wonder is that unreal people are 
preferred before them. The wonder 
is that the novel writers of our time 
should waste so much energy and 
gray matter in hunting up and in- 
venting characters we never knew 
when they might just as well pre- 
sent us to people we have met.’ 


And now it is said James Smith- 
son,. founder of the Smithsonian, 
whose dust has_ recently . been 
broneht to this country to mingle 
with American soil, was the original 
of Pickwick. Smithson, it appears, 
like “that immortal man,” was con- 
sumed with a desire “to benefit man- 


kind,” and one incident of his life 
does, indeed, seem to parallel in 
whilanthropic zeal Mr. Picxwick’s 
discovery of that “strange and cur1- 
ous inscription of unquestionable 
antiquity”—in Pickwickian sense— 


deciphered on a broken stone found 


in the road. It is not related that 
Smithson could read sermons in 
stones, but he did one time analyze 
a lady’s tear, which he caught up on 
his monocle and carried off to his 
laboratory, whence he later issued 


with the valuable information that 


the tear contained “much salt, mu- 
riate of soda, and other saline sub- 
stances. Smithson died before 
‘Pickwick Papers” appeared, and it 
is not improbable that this added 
immortality should be his of having 
sat for one of Dickens’s most suc- 
cessful portraits. 


A lady, whose 
Irene, the name is given 
Well-beloved. as Irene 
| | McCarty of Au- 
gusta, Maine, wrote to a citizen of 
Anacortes, Washington, saying she 
was a real “widow,” and asking 
what chance she had to get along 
amid the beautiful scenery and cli- 
mate of Washington. This is the 
answer she received from the edi- 
tor of the Anacortes American: 
“Come, Irene, come to the land 
where the giant peaks of Mount 
Baker, of St. Helena and Rainier 
peep from beneath their bedclothes 
of snow. Come where the silvery 


streams meander adown the moun- 


tain sides, and mingle with the 
blossoms in the vale below. Come 
where the hills are ever green and 
the vales are bedecked with nature’s 
choicest flowers. Come where the 
blue waters ripple peacefully be- 
tween green carpeted islands and 
garland entwined hills; come where 
milk-white sails of pleasure ships 
are filled with the balmiest breeze 
that ever kissed a widow’s brow. 
Come in the winter time, Irene, 
when the gentle rains descend and 
the feathery flakes of snow find their 
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resting place upon the crest of 
giant hills. Come in the spring, 
when the Johnny-jump-ups are op- 
ening their petals to the rays of the 
smiling sun. Come when the woo- 
ing winds are whispering love tunes 
to the heavy-hearted and all nature 
seems to join in one sweet song of 
joy. Come when the doves are coo- 
ing, when the song birds are car- 
clling from the branches of the hem- 
lock, the spruce, the cedar and the 
fir. Come when the wheat fields 
are waving green and the family 
cow grazeth upon her native clover 
field. Come in summer, when the 
rose is blushing red and the speckled 
trout are wont to grab the passing 
fly. Come in the fall, when “The 
Harvest Days are Over,’ Irene, dear, 
when the salmon cannery blossoms 
and the sockeyes are in full bloom. 
Come, any old time, Irene, but 
come, for if ever this’ terrestrial 
globe gave birth to a paradise for 
widows, Anacortes is the place, for 
certainty ‘She is the isle of every 
isle the pride.’ Come on with your 
candy kitchen, your soup house or 
any old biz at all. You will do well, 
Irene, and mayhaps in the golden 
days of June, those sweet days 
which make Anacortes the rosebud 
of the Pacific, you, while strolling 
up the dewy pathway from the blue 
waters to the crest of Mount De- 
light, may meet a man, for truly I 
often meander up that pleasant hill.” 


The news comes to us that Chas. 
Warren Stoddard, the author of 
many of the sweetest poems in the 
language, is dying. It is said that, 
though he should recover, his mind 
will remain a blank. 

The editor has before him a let- 
ter from Prince Charlie, written not 
many months ago at Cambridge, 
Mass., and giving change of address. 
Genial, whole-souled, generous and 
romance-loving man, a true minstrel 
thou, one who sang of the good of 
all things and never of the bad. 

In some of the ‘islands of the 
South Seas it is held that he who 


bell. 


Monthly. 


roams in the land of madness is the 
Blessed of the Gods. I wish thee 
the belief of the land of spices may 
be true,and that thou mayst go to 
thy grave surrounded by pleasant 
fancies and lulled by the breezes 
of the Far-away land of dreams into 
the calm repose preceding the res- 
urrection. 


OK 

Charles War- 

Charles Warren ren Stoddard 
Stoddard. was born 
August 8, 


1843, in Rochester, New York. He 
came to California with his parents 
when about seven years old. He 
wrote under the name of “Pip Pep- 
perpod,”’ when a mere boy in the 
fifties, mostly for the’ Golden Era, 
then a weekly literary paper of San 
Francisco. His early schooling was 
obtained in the San Francisco public 
schools, but when about eighteen 
years of age he attended the Oak- 
land College School, then under 
the principalship of Fred M. Camp- 
This school was afterwards 
merged into the State University 
and removed to Berkeley. | 
At the beginning of the Civil War 
and during its continuance he wrote 
many patriotic poems, notably upon 
the assassination of President Lin- 
coln, that received much attention. 
In the fall of 1864 he went to the 
Hawaiian Islands, remaining but a 
‘short time. After his return from 
the Island he lived in Oakland in 
his father’s home until either ’67 or 
68, when he made his famous trip 
to the South Seas which he has so 
celebrated in that gem of his writ- 
ings, “South Sea Idylls.” In 1867 
his first published collection of verse 
appeared with the modest title: 
“Poems, by Charles Warren Stod- 
dard.” | 

Refined, delicate and sensitive as 
a girl, in his nature almost femin- 
inine—never effeminate—worshiped 
by his friends, a rare, sweet soul— 
such was and is the poet who is al- 
ways “Charlie” Stoddard to the old- 
time friends. 
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Pears’ Lavender Water is the best and most refreshing. 
“All rights secured.”’ 
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Any talking machine will reproduce the notes and the noise; but the 
charm of sound---that beauty and expression for which we prize music 
---is reproduced only by 


EDISON GOLD MOULDED RECORDS 


GO to the nearest dealer and fhear the Genuine EDISON 
PHONOGRAPHi with Mr. Edison's latest improvements 


PFTER BACIGALUPI, Edison Phonograph Agency 


933 MARKET STREET 


THE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, ORANGE 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON. 


THE ONLY REALLY HYGIENIC UN- 
DERWEAR EXISTING. 


made by our secret process from the Abre ots ene 
1 Ramie Plant (Vos (Vegetable Silk) in 
knitted fabrie which combines in all 
dy ry qualities of Silk, Wool, Linen and Cot- 
4 mA has none of their bad ones. 

It makes one pores active to excrete impurities 
from the system. Provides Radiation, 
tion and Evaporation. 8 more absorbent, su- 
perior in durability and all other respects,to lines 

Cures Rheumatism and other ailments caused 
by impure blood. Prevents colds, hardens tho 
system. Ceol ia hot weather, hey ia cold weather. 

d by dealers every- 
There is no substitute. 


Prices for Women 33.00, 
Men, $3.25 per garment. 
Write for our free booklet. 
RINGHEIM--SCHLICHTEN RAMIE 
MPG. CO. 
473-5 Broome Street, New York 
At Wholesale also 
Wilson Bros., Chicago. 


enc Eaton Co., Ltd., 
as Toronto , Canada. 


| Gem SAFETY RAZOR | 


wrw 1904 MODEL 


FOR MEN WHO SHAVE Fx 


The “Gem” isa perfect shaving device—safe 
simpte. economical and healthy. and the best 
gates y razor made, blades of finest imported 

lish Cutlery Buy and shave 
a ease and comfort 
$2.00 


Razor Complete, Price 

Set in MoroccosCase with 2 blades 

Stropping:;Machine and Strop . 2.00 
Sold everywhere. White for new Catalogue 


GEM CUTLERY Co, | 
109 New Montgomery St. San Francisco, Cal, | 
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the beautiful, Diamond pieces shown above, at 
d $7, and we will send it on approval, or if you prefer, you ma E oat S 
pay Pong 7 on delivery after you have seen and examined the article. “WS 
balance you p bens 8 send us at the rate of $3.50 per month. If you do not see just what you want here, please ne rite for 
our New Catalogue which shows the finest Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry ever put on paper, and at prices ranging \ 
from $10 to $1000 each. We give any honest person, easy monthly payment terms on anything shown in our catalogu 
We pay all express charges whether you buy or not; give a written guarantee with every Diamond, and allow full original 
price whenever you want to exchange for other goods ora larger Diamond. We are the largest house in the business € 
and one of the oldest—Est. 1858. We refer to the Commercial National Bank of Chicago. Capital Two Million Dollars. 
We make prompt deliveries and guarantee perfect satisfaction or your money back. You should write today for the 
finest catalogue published and a copy of our Diamond Blue Book — both are free for the asking. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 
DEPT.C-16792 TO 98 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


wed 


| 


AT DEL MONTE 
California’s beautiful Winter and Summer Hotel. Weather is ideal the year round for surf-bathing 
polo and pony racing. The United States report of minimum temperatures shows what a “jelightful spot Del M 
is at all seasons of the year; January, 44.4 a. reney 46.1; March, 51.8; April 52.2. The Golf Links—A full eighteen- = 
course with greens and tees oa siwara 8 ares n.—are considered the finest in the States. In touring California, 
visit and prolong your stay at this de ightful resort. 
GEORGE P. SNELL. Manager. 
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The Hotel St. Francis 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


| Mer! palatial of all American hotels, fireproof, conveniently 

situated; combining all the latest features of modern hotel 
architecture, and sumptuously furnished, is now open for the re- 
ception of guests. Tourists contemplating a visit to San Fran- 
cisco. are interested in this announcement, for one should not see 
San Francisco without seeing the St. Francis and enjoying its com- 
forts. Here is a complete, well-selected library including all books 
of importance concerning California. All reservations should be 
made early by mail or wire to the manager, 


ALLAN POLLOK, 


Hotel St. Francis, Union Square. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Old Camper 


has for forty-five years had 
one article in his supply— 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
| densed Milk. It gives to 
soldiers, sailors, hunters, 
| campers and miners a daily 

comfort “like the old home.” 
| Delicious in coffee, tea and 
| chocolate. 


Borden’s Beate Brand. 


CONDENSED MILK 


Leads the World 


The Mother’s Friend 


when nature’s supply fails, 
is Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. It is a 
cow’s milk adapted to in- 
fants, according to the high- 
est scientific methods. An 
infant fed on Eagle Brand 
Sa will show a steady gain in 
weight. 


The name BORDEN stands supreme for Quality 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


New York City 


| es a of Condensed Milk. Established 1857. 


— — 


Security Investment Company 


Producer and Packer of Pickled, Ripe California Olives and Olive Oil 
(guaranteed absolutely pure. 


HEAD OFFICE: 412 Pine St, San Rranediess Orchards and Pack- 
ing House, Palermo, Cal. 


Pacific Department 


Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Company of New York, 
(Incorporated 1853.) 


Glens Falls Insurance Companwv of New York, 
(Incorporated 1849.) 


Westchester Fire Insurance Company of New York, 
(Incorporated 1837.) 


Combined Surplus to Policy Holders, over ........ $9,000,000 


EDWARD E. POTTER, General Agent, 
412 Pine St, San Francisco. 


EDWARD E. POTTER, President | 
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Sleepy Hollow Ranch 


San Anselmo, Marin Co., Cal. R. M. Hotaling, Proprietor 


| HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


The herd numbers over 200, and is headed by three of the greatest bulls of 
the breed. They are sons of Mercedes Julip’s Pietertje. 
Seven days’ official record, milk 584 lbs., butter 25 Ibs. 12.3 oz. 


Belle Korndyke—7 days’ official record, milk 509 Ibs., butter 25 Ibs. 12.3 oz. 
Colantha 4th—7 days’ official record, milk 487 lbs., butter 24 lbs. 1.7 oz. 


It is a well-known fact that the milk from Holstein cows excels in vital- 
ity that of every other breed of dairy cattle. Its properties are unequaled 
as diet for general use, for sickness, for infants and for the aged. The milk 
from this celebrated herd is handled in San Francisco by ‘' 


| John Kelly, 1919 Bush St., Tel. Jackson 1366 | 


. 
? 
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Phone East 868 


COLUMBIA DAIRY 


George H. Pippy 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


MILK AND CREAM 


No. 20 FERN AVE. 


- near cor. Polk & Sutter 


Prompt Delivery SAN FRANCISCO 


Phone Mission 227 


San Mateo County Dairy 


HAVING OUR OWN COWS! 
enables us to supply the best Milk and Cream 


Depot 
1818-1822 HOWARD STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Milk Delivered to all Parts of the City 


Telephone Church 2693 


Christen’s Ranch Dairy 


J. A. Christen & Sons., Inc., Props. 


1427 Valencia Street 


Near 25th, San Francisco, Cal. 


Depot: 


Dairy: San Mateo County, one mile from Colma 
Station, on New San Pedro Road 


SAN CARLOS DAIRY 


N. S. NELSON, Prop. 


Milk, Cream, Butter and Eggs 
DEPOT 
143. 145 Noe Street, S. F. 
Phone Park 486 


All our milk is put through patent filters, thus in- 
suring absolute purity. : 


Berkeley Farm Dairy | 


N. J. NELSON & CO., Props. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Milk, Cream and Dairy Produce 


Telephone West 593 


Novato Ranch Dairy 


DE LONG BROS. 


Depot: 1228 Folsom St. City ‘Depot 
Tel. South 676 San Francisco | 1423 EDDIE ST. 
Only the Purest and Best Goods Served Near Fillmore SAN FRANCISCO 
Tel. Capp 3681 


PHONE SOUTH 392 


BURLINGAME MILK 
and CREAM DEPOT 


J. DAVIS & CO., Props. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
PURE COUNTRY 


Milk, Cream, Butter and Eggs 


Delivered to all parts of the City 


RANCH: Marin County. OFFICE and DEPOT: 


239-243 Seventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Green Mountain Dairy 


LEO ANTHENIEN, Prop. 
Producer and Dealer in 


Dairy Produce, Eggs, Butter 


Absolutely Pure Milk and Cream 


Orders left at Depot 


19 CAPP ST., BET. 15th & 16th 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Healthy Conn Wholesome Food 


SWEET CREAM 


FRESH BUTTERMILK 


SAN} FRANCISCO CREAM DEPOT 
BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE and HONEY 


MURPHY @ PAUL, Props. = 123 SIXTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. TEL. SOUTH 314 


Tel. West 968 


Clover Market Creamery 


Thos. F. Marron, Prop, 


Butter, Regs, Cream, Milk and 
uttermilk 
2019 FILLMORE ST. 
=< #&Bet. Pine and Californian B= 


Butter made freshdaily. Full Weight 2-lb square 
a specialty. Pure country milk delivered daily .Fine 
Charlotte Russe Cream. 


MILK 


Do you want milk that is all 
milk? 


If so try us. 


Suaset Cream & Butter Co. 


420 McAllister St. San Francisco, Cal. 
Phone South 54 


Established 1858 Phone Church 3396 


Geo. L. Perham @ Co. 
Boston Ranch and Pacific Dairy 


Milk, Cream, Butter and Eggs 


OFFICE: 

2779 FOLSOM ST., San Francisco 
MILK FROM OUR OWN COWS 

Dairy: Baden Station San Mateo County 


TEL. PINE 2261 
Leipsic Bros. Dairy 
Pure Country MILK and CREAM 


Farm, Baden Station San Mateo Co. 
Depot. 1419-1421 Buchanan St. 


Between Ellis and O’Farrell, San Francisco. 


One cow’s milk for infants a specialty. 
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ON BALD HEADS that still show fine hair or fuzz to 
prove the capillary Glands are notdead. Cureall diseases 
of the scalp and prevent baldness. (Writetoday.) Send 


4c in stamps for question blank and full particulars. 14 | 


years successful practice. 
Prof. GEORGE A. GARLOW, Specialist. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


PHOTOS FROM LIFE 
FOR LOVERS QF ART AND BEAUTY 


In the most graceful and exquisite French work- 
manship. Illustrated catalog, with 48 samples, and 
3 fine Cabinet or Stereoscopes, $1 note. 

Carefully selected assortments, $3, $5 and $10. 

Money Order or Draft Notes. 

R. GENNERT, H. 890 Faubg. St. Martin, Paris, France. 


DEAFNESS 


THE AURAPHONE is a new invention 
which will restore the hearing of any 
ene not BoRN deaf. tavisible in the 
ear, causing ne discomfort. Send 
for Pamphiet,—maliled Free. Ad- 
FINLA 


Yyouc 


MAKE DAY 
Our %-page FREE EYE BOOK 
tells how. Write for it today. 


JACKSUNIAN OPTivAL CULLEGE, Dept. 2000, Jackson, Mich 


SHORTH AND Invest no money until con- 
° vinced that the original con- 
nective vowel, no-shading, no-position PERNIN ex- 
cels all others; sentences written with 15 minutes study; 
used everywhere. FREE lesson and circulars; tex 
ao on approval. Write H. M. PERNIN Pub., Detroit, 
ich. 


Ww ANTED eo! men in each state to travel, tack 

sigus and distribute circulars and 
samples of our gocds. Salary $60.000 r month 
$3.00 per day for expenses. KUHLMAN CO., Dept. H 
Atlas Block, Chicago. i 


2018 Market Street 
EAMES TRICYCLE COMP ANY San oocatane 
_‘TRICYCLES, 
TRICYCLE 
CHA 
INVALIDS’ 


ROLLING 
CHAIRS 


Sweeney Manufacturing Co. 212 S. Hill Street 
DR. G. S, MOORE’S 


Scientific Hair Restorer 


4 positive cure for all diseases of the scalp. Wiil positively 
Produce hair on tue worst of baid heads. Guaranteed to ato 
hair from falling out A certain cure for Eczema Should be 
ured on childrens heads when diseased and the hair is thin. 

Rewedy sent to al!) parts of the World 
He Challenges the World to Equal this Remedy 


SEND FOR 
332 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
PHONE BLACK 6532 


The of your house mag be ufte 
spoiled that are out of 
hang awry,.and yout temper may be as easily 
spoiled by shade rollers that wont work or are 
constantly getting out of order. 


IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


properly adjusted are the only rollers that are 
good enough for your house. 

They are simple, easily put up,dont get 
out of order, keep your shades hanging right 
and in splendid condition. 

The genuine bear the autograph 


signature of 


on label. 
WOOD ROLLERS —:— TIN ROLLERS 


GOVERNMENT AUCTION SALE, CATALOG, GUNS, 
Pistols, Military Goods (Illustrated) . 
mailed 6e, stamps. F. Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N Y. 


PAUL P. BERNHARDT & CO. 
——M ANUF ACTURERS OF—— 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Seals, Stencils, Badges 
and Steel Dies 
512 Montgomery Street, S. F. 
Phone Main 5357 
KTODERS PASTILLES, Asthim 


or by mail, 


BYRON MAUZY 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs.  Oharlestown. Mass. 
308-312 POST STREET 


Pp I AN Os SAN FRANCISCO, 


Warranted For Ten Yearsa—SOHMER Agency 
Cecilian Perfect Piano Play er. 


a I GROW 
A 
| 
| 
| 
q 
you | 
| 
| | 
| Ellis St., San R E D 
f Francisco. C U | 
Ke 
| 
| 
| 
lov | 
| fi 
| For lilly years * 
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Los Angeles Re- | 
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85,000 Sunday and 62,000 Daily 


is the Guaranteed Distribution of the 


CALL 


THE LEADING HOME PAPER OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST AND 


Ghe Best Advertising Medium 


John D. Spreckels, Publisher and Proprietor 
John McNaught, Manager. 
W. S. Martin, Business Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


I Get You CASH for 
Your Property 


Or business—whether it be in the North, South, East or West. Ido not care 
how many agents have failed to seil for you, if your price is reasonable I wi 
quickly get you a cash customer, for my system is different than other 
agents. Let me explain my system to you andif you are not convinced 
beyond doubt I will not ask you to list with me. The information I give will 
be of value and is free even if you decide to do nothing. 


ane | I sell Real Estate Businesses and Patents 
Write me what you have with cash of every description 
price and | will give = my opinion 


ot aad paces Ce C. ANDERSON, Pa.” 


of properties, 
_ listed, and if you want te buy | know 
I cas suit you, 


| 

EYES 

| 

¢ 


Here is one physician who has really conquered Rheama- 
tism in its various forms. Years of study as a Specialist 
devoted to this dread disease, have made sure his 

henomenal success by curing many of the most stub- 

rn cases. To help you realize that the above state- 
ment is true, we will forward on application, a trial box 
of Dr. Whitehall’s Rheumatic Cure, absolutely us 
assuring you immediate relief, demonstrating the fact 
that your Rheumatism can be cured at home, easily, 
simply, pleasaptly, and at trifling cost. Sold by all 
druggists. Price 50 cents a box. Address 


THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO. 179 Maia St., South Bend, Ind - 


BEAUTIFUL SEA SHELLS cents. 


Read the Great Detective Story 
in the May Overland Monthly. 
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Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer is just what you need if your 
hair is faded or turning gray; for it 
always restores the color, always. 
It checks falling hair, and keeps 
the scalp healthy. A _ high-class 


preparation in every way. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send ,1.00 *o 
R. P. HALL & Co., Ry N. H. 


= 


BEAUTIFIES THE* 
COMPLEXION 


PRODUCES 


CLEAR, SOFT, SMOOTH 
AND 
BEAUTIFUL SKIN. 

HAS BEEN IN USE OVER 50 YEARS. 


Millionsof Society Ladies, Actresses, Opera Sings 
ers, and in fact every woman who desires a smooth, 
white, clear complexion has used it asa daily toi- 
let. All Imperfections, Discolorations, Tan and 
Freckles disappear on one application. Price 75c. 
per bottle. Sold everywhere. If notat your Drug- 

ist or Fancy Goods Dealer, address 

, W. LAIRD, 195 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


MEN—NO DOSING WITH DRUGS 


will bring Perfect Health and Manly Vigor, which alone make life worth living. lf youare suffering from 
any disease peculiar to men—VARICOCELE, HYDROCELE, PROSTATITIS, etc., etc., NO MATTER OF HOW 
LONG STANDING, OR OF WHAT NATURE THE AILMENT “MAY BE-—and you desire 
a quick and lasting cure, read the startling little book “‘VIGOROVUS MANHOOD,” by Dr. W. G. Boller, 
Osteopath. “Vigorous Manhood” is author’s original “‘Men’s Pocket Physician,” revised, enlarged and profusely il- 
lustrated. It tells how to diagnose and cure all diseases of men, and gives directions for a positive and permanent 
cure for Indigestion, Constipation, and Hemorrhoids or Piles, by simple natural means, and entirely without the use of drugs or 
medicine. The treatment is simple and easy to follow, involving no hardship or deprivation of the rational 


129 WEST 125th STREET < 


pleasures. This book will be sent postpaid in plain sealed cover on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 


HOME TREATMENT PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 0. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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PERFECTION IN BUST AND FIGURE 


-Thej Knowledge How to Possess It i 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Would you have a form second to none. perfectly free from all scrawny and hollow places, 

and a bust as full. plump. and firm as you could desire? You may easily obtain these fn- 
estimable bleesings if you write to @me. Hastings. the marvelously succersfcl Form and 
Face Specialist. of Chicago, for her famous system of develoyment, a discovery which 
vigorously stimulates the developing forces of nature and makes plump sill the flat and 
sunken places and which creates the most fascinating and beautiful curves. It enlarges 
the bust measure 6 inches and makes the arms and neck plumpand round. The Nadine 
system is the one praised so highly by leading society women everywhere It {s perfectly 
harm'ese and fxilure fe unknown. Special instructlo ons are given to thin women to gain 
16 to 30 Ibs more in weight and round out the entire form. While using this treatment 
you will rece!ve constant care by mai! until you areentire'y developed. Prominent physi- 
cians highly indorse and prescribe it because of ite great superiority over Nar hye e]8e 
known for physical development. Upon request and a stamp for postage. a package, 
sealed in a plain wrapper, will be sent you containing beautifa) photos and ‘fall nforms: 
tion how to develop yourself at home. Do not fa‘l to write at once to 


MME. HASTINGS, A.M. Dept. B.S. 288 Dearborn St., Chicago. Il, . 


Reais DEVELOP Your Lungs. BORATE 
Our‘ Little Gem" Lune Tester i TALCUM 


recommend 

by Physiciansand Health Cul- 
turists as best means of strength- 
ening and developing the Lungs 
known. Indicates the number of 
cubic inches of air in your lungs. | 
Wards off lung diseases, pro- 
motes good heatth. Made of met- (A 
al with handsome nickeled dial. APositive Re 
Get one of our ‘‘Little Gem’’ Test- 23 For—* Xelief 
ers and see how quickly it will | CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
help you. Postpaid 25c. Descrip- 
tive circular FREE. Agis wanted 

WESTERN SPECIALTY CO. 
655-7 Burr St., ST. PAUL, MINN., U.S.A. 


HEMORRHOIDS. “THE ONLY 


fe | In this progressive era it is not necessary 100 VISITING CAR DS o5c 
be For any case of piles to be cut For personal, business or professional use. Correct 


styles and sizes. Orders promptly filled. Send for free 
6,000 samples and catalog of styles, designs ete. General 
men and women have been cured by this treat- society printing. Pontiac Engraving Co., 49 Cupples 
e ment without pain or detention from business. Station. St. Louis, Mo. 

a4 Many cases were from 2 to 4 years’ ye 


It is. absolutely certain. Names sent for investi 
fier particulars ete | Home Kindergarten 
D. m 81, Columbian Bldg., 916 Mar- 

crest, dan Sranciaco. h ] Instruction by Mail. 

_ SICROOL. Parents Write for Catalogue. 


HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
114 Home Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan 


SUCCES Ss in every undertaking assured 
through Rb proper scientific SELF 
CULTURE. TRIAL LESSON 166 page book 
*““Success’’ 50c or free for address of SIX ambitious per- 
sons and SIX two cent stamps. Address Dept. O 
National Institute of Chicago, 


INGREASE YOUR INCOME. 


LEARN PROFITABLE of RAISING, success 


t has been phenomenal. sev: n distinct 
The faculty are practical poultrymen and experienced 
teachers. Tremendous opportunities await thos 
who take up this fascinating occupation NOW. 
Cost is very small, No other investment brings such 
ldrge and sure returns. Write to-day for illustrated 
booklet fully describing various courses. Address, 


Columbia School of Poultry Culture, 
Box 682, Waterville, N. Ye 


«In this — you get both liquid and 
powder. This is the Large Size. 


ICE CREAM M'PR'S. published)” Worth 
$10 to any denier. Copy erms and catalogue, 
B. MLO. 00. 185 CARROL , NEBR. 


at your home. We will give free for advertising purposes 48 — 
M USIC LESSONS FR FE ena Mone for ooginncrs or advanced pupils on Piano 
Violin or Mandolin (your expense will only "be the Ban 
"Postage the music you use,which is We teach 


d ran ecess. Hundreds write: ish I had known of your school befor 
pall Sm eg 3 testimonials and PREE tuition contract, address. U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIv,BOX 821, 21 UNION SQUARE, 


YORK. N. . 
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GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 
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